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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—Du For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


—_7-—— 


The way in which the present Ministry “ scatters 
ambiguous voices” was well illustrated on Thursday 
night in the House of Commons by the speeches of 
Mr. Bright ard of Lord Hartington. It is well that 
the latter spoke last, for the speech of the former, 
if it abundantly manifested his “sympathy with 
Ireland,” also went far to justify the Parnell Irish 
in their encouragement of sedition and assassination. 
Which of the two voices represents the majority in the 
Government remains to be seen, but the two lines of 
thought will be found irreconcilable sooner or later ; and 
unhappily there is no doubt whatever that the more reck- 
less utterances of the Chancellor of the Duchy will be 
echoed by the head of the Government when he comes 
again to speak on Irish questions. Lord Hartington, 
however, cannot afford to be dragged at the chariot- 
wheels of the two members for Birmingham, and he will 
before long have to decide on his course in Irish as well 
as inIndian matters. In the meantime, the Ministry is 
bilingual, because it is puzzlepated. 


The principle of insurance as applied to industrial 
accidents is well worthy of further trial than it has yet 
had ; and it is because we believe there is a great deal 
to be made of it that we rejoice at the resolution pro- 
posed by Lord Beaconsfield, and adopted by the House 
of Lords, limiting the operation of the Employers’ Liability 
Bill to the space of two years. Probably, by refusing 
to consent to the amendment, the Government may sacri- 
fice the Bill, possibly the Upper House may give way 
rather than that nothing should be done. But if we can 
Telieve capital, which will be hampered and harassed 
under the provisions of the present measure, by instituting 
a system of industrial assurance against accidents, two 
years will give us time to elaborate such a plan, and then 
we can approach the consideration of the question in 
Parliament with unfettered hands. 


Without the least desire to impute any bad faith to a 
West of England contemporary, we must yet say that we 
should very much like to see the original of the telegram 
which appeared on: Thursday morning, and was thought 


important enough for reproduction by some of the even- 
ing papers in London on that day. Afghanistan is a 
large address, and when we find that there is absolutely 
nothing in the wordy despatch which might -not have 
been imagined by anyone having at his disposal the 
maps recently issued by the Intelligence Branch of the 
Quartermaster-General’s office, we naturally proceed to 
analyse a few of the details, and we want to know how 
it could possibly have been known in England on Thurs- 
day that General Roberts was at Khelat-i-Ghilzai, except 
from Colonel Tanner’s anticipations to that effect ; and, 
still more, how it could have been known that Ayub 
Khan’s cavalry preceded Roberts on his march from 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai to Candahar. Thursday, it must be 
remembered, was the 26th, and the telegram, therefore, 
must have left “ Afghanistan” on the 25th. The nearest 
wires are at Killa Abdula, as we know three days by express 
messenger from Khelat-i-Ghilzai: therefore the news 
must have left there or Candahar on the 22nd at latest. 
But Roberts was not expected by Colonel Tanner to 
reach Khelat-i-Ghilzai until the 24th, “ which is absurd,” 
as mathematicians have it. We fear the Western Morn- 
ing News has been hoaxed by some adventurous person, 
and we shall know in a few days how far its despatch 
“from its correspondent in Afghanistan” has been 
corroborated by official and other news. 


Brigadier-General Brooke, who has been killed at 
Candahar, is the first general officer of Her Majesty’s 
Army who has fallen in action since the days of the 
Indian Mutiny. The last instance occurred in 1858, 
when Brigadier-General Adrian Hope lost his life at the 
needless and ill-advised assault of the Fort of Rooyah. 
Poor Hope’s life was on that occasion sacrificed to the 
blundering of the late General Sir Robert Walpole. 
Brigadier-General Brooke served from 1872 to 1877 as 
Assistant Adjutant-General at Mean Meer, and showed 
such ability as a staff-officer, that he was selected in 1877 
to fill the then vacant appointment of Adjutant-General 
of the Bombay Army. He was one of the youngest 
colonels in the Service, haying been fortunate enough to 
obtain his brevet-colonelcy after less than twenty-three 
years’ service, and was looked upon as a very rising man. 
“ Hart” tells us that he was at Sebastopol with the 48th, 
and through the last China war as aide-de-camp to Lord 
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Napier of. Magdala, who entertained the very- highest | taxation will- be :more-elearly understood wh 
opin of poor General Brooke’s merits, and selected }with Mr Cunningham, the actual taxes -As ee 
| _ | and compare that amount with: ‘the po ion, The 
“| plaintive ‘allegations of oppressed). Bengalis as ¢ 


him for.a very responsible staff appointment in India. __ 
as ‘ : 7 + t 


3 , Poy 
Every Englishman worthy of the name will be glad to 
hear that 4 movement has at last been set on foot for the 
relief of the widows and orphans of those who have 
fallen or who may yet fall in the Afghan Campaign. The 
evil consequences which ever follow in the path of war 
are all more or less severely felt by the nation at large ; 
but it is only in the homes of the victims of the strife 
that the inevitable suffering and hardship, not to mention 
the sorrow, are most keenly felt. That the country 
should do all in its power to help with substantial succour, 
as well as kindly sympathy, all who are thus thrown on 
the world, is only just, and there need be no fear that 
their claims will be fully recognised, and their losses 
repaired as amply as in this world it is possible to do so. 
Curiously enough, with the announcement of the Fund, 
there is published a report of a meeting held at Bombay 
to establish a similar movement on behalf of the wives 
and children of both native and European soldiers who 
have fallen in the war. This meeting wasa great success, 
the leading men of every religion and nationality being 
present, and no less than fifty-four thousand rupees were 
subscribed on the spot. To this handsome total the 
Rajahs of Thakore and Bharnagar each contributed ten 
thousand. It would not be right to suggest that an 
example is needed here ; but if it were, what better one 
could.we have than the generous expression of native 
kindliness and liberality? There is, however, one point 
which we think should be cleared up. It is not quite 
certain, from the wording of the announcement, whether 
the Home Fund is intended to benefit natives and Euro- 
peans alike. The natives are as justly entitled to relief 
as those more closely allied to us, and to leave them out 
of consideration would be cruel and unfair. We have no 
doubt that the Committee of the Fund are alive to this 
view of the question, but a more definite statement than 
has yet appeared would be acceptable, and would dispel 
any misgivings which may exist. 


The man who possesses patience enough at least to 
glance through the successive articles and pamphlets on 
India is like the searcher for pebbles on ashingle beach. 
He will once in a way pick up a good one. The par- 
ticular pebble that we have picked up, after trying and 
throwing away many useless ones, is a tractate in which 
Judge Cunningham has dealt with some disputed 
points on Indian finance and taxation. The well- 
known publishers, of 13 Waterloo Place, have issued 
this little work in excellent time. Those who think 
that the finances of India have been mismanaged 
to the verge of bankruptcy, and that the Indian 
taxation is all but intolerably oppressive, will hardly beso 
confident of the soundness of their views when they have 
digested the closely-reasoned arguments and reckoned up 
the exact figures presented to them... Mr. Cunningham 
begins from 1860, and shows that, apart from the expen- 
diture on productive public works, the finances of India 
may be regarded as showing something better than an 


equilibrium of. reyenue and expenditure... The large ° 


amount of results in the way of material benefits, which 
cannot be measured in money, is expressed in terse but 
impressive words. 


The statement made by Lord Hartington as to the 
rapidily approaching profitable stage of the public works, 
that have been so much abused, is amply illustrated by 
the figures adduced. The question of the incidence of 





oppressiveness of the burden of taxation sound 1 
like the whine of ‘the professional mendicant, when com- 
pared with the stern simplicity of the data’ furnished, 
Thus we learn that the land revenue in Bengal averages 
3°9 per cent. of the gross value of the ‘crops ; and even 
in the North-West Provinces and Oudh and the Presj- 
dency of Bombay, where it is highest, reaches only a 
little over 7 per cent. Assuming the landowning classes _ 
to contain 102,000,000,’ the incidence of the Land 
Revenue and the Provincial Rates is only 4s. per head, — 
The incidence of the Salt-tax is 72, of Customs Duties 
and Excise 34d. per head respectively ; while the terrible 
Licence-tax, as paid by the 28,000,000 of the trading 
classes, takes 4d. per head from its victims. We should like 
to compel the numerous agitators, pessimists, and article- 
writers, who have devoted themselves to misrepresent 
Indian Finance, to take as a holiday task this most use- 
ful antidote to error on the subject of Indian Finance. 


We may shortly expect to hear of some important 
movements in the Turcoman region. General Annenkoff, 
the chief of the transport service in Russia, has set out 
for Tiflis to superintend the despatch of the expeditionary _ 
forces to Krasnovodsk, whence they will proceed across — 


the desert to Skobeleff’s camp at .Bami. At least two . 


months must elapse before the troops can, be concenr 
trated at that Tekke locality, and it will not .be till 
November that the march against Merv will really com- — 


mence. That that oasis, and not merely Akhal, is the — = 


aim of the hero of Plevna is, unfortunately, too frankly 
acknowledged by Russians to admit of any doubt.. i 


itself could easily be subjugated by the troops. that 


Skobeleff has at present at his disposal, notwithstanding 


the recent check he received at Dengeel Tepe. Where < 


a commander can advance and bombard a place, and 
retire repulsed with a loss of only three killed and a 
dozen wounded, a defeat does not count for much, and 
may easily be retrieved on a second occasion. . The 
recent engagement has shown that the Tekke swarms 
cannot effect any serious injury to a tight little European 
column led by a general of talent, and with a stronger 
force and more artillery Skobeleff must almost inevitably 
capture Dengeel Tepe next time he assails the place. 
Unfortunately for the future of Merv, the Tekkes have 
no longer to combat with incapable generals of the 
Lomakin stamp. Some of the best officers of the 
Caucasian army are assembled at Bami, and once the 
campaign regularly commences, Skobeleff will, no doubt, 
rapidly bring it to a close. og 

The resolutions of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, which was appointed to consider the 
extremely difficult question of the improvement of the 
Bankruptcy Law, furnish a great deal of matter of com- 
sideration to those who are interested in these questions. 
The resolutions of the Committee are embodied in nine- 
teen different propositions, the first of which is that it 
is expedient to remedy the proved defects in the existing 
law and practice before undertaking any final consolida- 
tion of the Bankruptcy Law. Their other principal 
recommendations are that the present system of delega- 
tion to the Registrars should be completely done away 
with in the London Bankruptcy Court, and limited 48 
much as possible in the local courts, They are also of 
opinion that the present anomaly by which the office of 
Chief Judge in Bankruptcy is regarded as something 
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distinct from that of the Judges of the High Court of 
Justice ‘should:be removed. They then point out’ that 
im their: opinion the ‘principal defect’ in the working of 
the present Act arises from the facilities for fraud. given 
in liquidations and compositions by arrangement. They 
recommend that all proceedings of this nature should 
be commenced by an application to the Court to declare 
the debtor unable to meet his engagements, which should 
be immediately followed by the appointment of a re- 
ceiver, and that then there should either be an arrange- 
ment, or that the proceedings should be allowed to ripen 
into a formal “bankruptcy.” They also think that the 
minimum sum payable under a composition should be 
fixed at five shillings in the pound. They further propose 
to deal a vigorous blow at the present proxy system by 
recommending that no proxy should be used unless it 
expresses in writing the particular purpose for which it is 
given. The election of trustees, their removal, the 
auditing of their accounts, and the distribution of the 
assets which come into their hands, meet with severe 
criticism, and the Committee advise that strong measures 
be taken with regard to them. In their next proposal 
they recommend that debtor summonses should be dis- 
continued, and that the seizure and sale of goods for any 
amount (and not, as at present, for only £50) should be 
an act of bankruptcy. The case of Butcher v. Stead, 
which was taken up to the House of Lords, affords a 
remarkable instance of what is called “ judge-made law.” 
In that case it was decided that a bankrupt may give a 
particular preference without violating any principle of 
the bankrupt law, if only it can be shown that the 
creditor was ignorant that any advantage was given to 
him by the transaction. The Committee are of opinion 
that the law of fraudulent preference as so settled re- 
quires amendment. The last proposal is that provision 
should be made for the collection and payment into the 
Treasury of all “undisturbed” assets in the hands of 
trustees—a somewhat significant phrase, not improbably 
conveying a hint that certain considerable sums are 
remaining in the hands of persons who are not ‘strictly 
entitled to them. 


Russia is regarding with great jealousy the growing in- 
fluence of the United States in the Pacific littoral of 
Siberia. In a bitter article this week, the Bereg points out 
that before long Vladivostock will be more strongly 
swayed by American opinion than ever Odessa by St. 
Petersburg. The Yankees manifest such a desire to 
overrun the province of the Amoor, that were gold in 
large quantities to be discovered there to-morrow, they 
would rush in by thousands, and before long claim the 
right to raise the stars and stripes above them. In antici- 
pation of any such calamity, the Bereg urges upon the 
Government to flood the Amoor with Russian peasants, 
Unfortunately for the value of the suggestion, it fails to 
point out how the emigration scheme is to be carried out. 
Over and over again Russia has attempted to colonise 
the Amoor, and in every instance her efforts have been 
crowned with failure. In view of a possible collision with 


China, the province of the Amoor does not present many 


advantages to the peasants of sparsely populated Russia, 
and it is a question whether the Siberian authorities 
would not be wiser in encouraging the migration of 
Chinese coolies instead of prohibiting them from crossing 
the frontier. In the meanwhile, the animus characterising 
the article in the Bereg is another proof that the once 
vaunted alliance between Russia and America is not so 
much cherished by the former Power as it used to be 
when the United States was not a dangerous rival in the 
corn trade. 
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THE ABANDONMENT OF AFGHANISTAN. ' 


Before Parliament separates, it would be well if some 
members of the Opposition, or of what has come to be 
known as the Fourth Party, were to try to elicit from the 
Government some expression or foreshadowing of their 
policy in respect of Afghanistan. There is very grave 
reason indeed to believe that the Cabinet has come to 
the resolution to retire coute gue coute to the 1878 frontier, 
and this in spite of the pledge of Lord Hartington that 
Lord Ripon’s policy would be based on the advice of his 
military counsellors, and that the Home Government 
would not be prepared to take the responsibility of over- 
ruling the judgment of the Governor-General in Council. 
Ministers, it is reported, have resolved to fall back upon 
the lines of what is called the Lawrence policy ; and if 
this were all, there would indeed be little to object to: 
for the Lawrence policy was based partly upon timidity 
and partly upon common sense. Lord Lawrence was in 
the habit of declaring that we should not, if possible, 
again enter Afghanistan, but that, if we again entered it, 
we should never more leave it. To take up the first part 
of this dictum, and treat it as though it were an infallible 
axiom in Asian politics, while at the same time we ignore 
the second part, is not only weak—it ismonstrous. And 
the predominance of evil counsels in the mind of the 
Cabinet is attributed, where politicians most do congre- 
gate, to the influence recently acquired by two soldiers— 
Lieutenant-General Sir Henry W. Norman, who returned 
from India in 1877, vacating the military membership of 
the Viceroy’s Council for a seat at the council-board 
of the Secretary of State, and Lieutenant-General Sir 
John M. Adye, who has passed the last ten years as 
Director of Artillery at Woolwich, and Governor of the 
Royal Military Academy. Both these officers have 
served with high distinction in India, and the latter is 
deemed by the present Government an administrator so- 
able that, although he has not obtained a seat in 
Parliament, he has been entrusted with the Surveyor- 
Generalship of the Ordnance, an office which has usually 
been held by a member of the Legislature. Sir Henry 
Norman was very much chagrined when his advice was 
not deferred to by Lord Lytton ; and that a military 
expedition should be undertaken in spirit, at least, 
against the advice of the military member of Council, 
must be confessed an anomaly. And the chagrin was 
felt quite as keenly when Sir Henry Norman could not 
persuade Lord Cranbrook to override Lord Lytton’s. 
policy. But rightly or wrongly that policy was adopted 
by the Government, and accepted by more than one 
vote of the Hotise of Commons. We can no more go 
back to the days before Sir Neville Chamberlain’s 
mission, and take up our policy from that time, than we 
can go back to the days of the Plantagenets in our 
dealings, for example, with France. Practical statesman- 
ship deals with facts as they are, and what Sir Henry 
Norman anda couple of other members of Council 
thought, three or two years ago, has literally nothing 
whatever to do with the responsibilities that now face 
Ministers in respect to Afghanistan. We have retired 
for good or for evil to Gundamuk, and General Stewart 
appears now to be falling back on Jellalabad. It is 
highly probable, in spite of the rumours telegraphed 
yesterday, that we shall not cease to retire our northern 
forces until they get. to..Dacca, and perhaps of all 
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the region we have occupied we shall only hold, in the 
course of a few days, the line of the Khyber. Indeed, 
there are not a few who hold that it would be better on 
all accounts to go back to Peshawur altogether. But 
although we trust the Khyber Pass at least will be 
retained in our possession, this is a matter which must 
depend so largely on sanitary and other reasons, which 
can be determined only on the spot, that we shall not 
presume to discuss it further in this place. It may be 
necessary to abandon the Khyber as it has been neces- 
sary to forsake the Kurum Valley, on account of 
unhealthiness. But our policy in the north has nothing 
whatever to do with the question of the retention of 
Candahar, and the district bounded by a line drawn 
from Tukht-i-Solyman by the Zhobe Valley to the north 
of the Pishin Valley, thence to Khelat-i-Ghilzai, and the 
angle formed by the Helmund River almost due north of 
Candahar. Historically, and mostly ethnologically, this 
part of the country is distinct from the northern pro- 
vinces. Through it runs the road by which India has, 
in times past, been found most vulnerable. It cannot be 
fairly said to have been attached to Cabul until the time 
of Dost Mohammed, and thus it-is only within the last 
forty years that Candahar has been a portion of Afghan- 
istan as we now know it. Indeed, Runjeet Singh for a 
considerable time held a large part of the country, and 
as we took over his Punjaub territory we succeeded to 
whatever rights he possessed in Eastern Afghanistan. 
The Duranis and the Ghilzais have next to nothing 
in common, and so late as 1867 Lord Lawrence 
recognised Afzal Khan as the ruler of Cabul province, 
while Shere Ali held Candahar and Herat. The 
present reigning family, in ‘point of fact, on the 
Musnud of Cabul represents the success of the revolt of 
the Barukzai family against the Sudozai family, and it 
was only in 1854 that Candahar could, on any showing, 
be said to have belonged to Cabul. This is not sucha 
prescription as need in any degree influence our plans, 
and we cannot possibly foresee that Abdul Rahman 
Khan will be able to enforce his authority over Herat 
and Candahar, even if we retire from the latter pro- 
vince. Indeed, the presumption is rather the other 
way, and it would not be at all strange to find that 
if we did fall back to Quetta or Jacobabad, there 
would not arise a Durani chief capable of holding his 
own against either Abdul Rahman or Ayub. 

But there is the most urgent military reason for hold- 
ing Candahar apart from all dynastic considerations, 
and this view, we have the best reason to believe, is en- 
tertained by every one of the military advisers of the 
Ministry in England or in India, with the exception of 
Sir Henry Norman and Sir John Adye. We were the 
first to point out that the strongest argument which 
has yet been advanced in support of the views of the 
school of which Sir Henry Rawlinson is the acknow- 
ledged chief is the ready advance of Ayub Khan from 
Herat to Khushk-i-Nakhud. What‘he with a force of 
ten thousand men could overcome, most of them undis- 
ciplined and many of them untrained, would offer no 
obstacle to the advance of such a column as that which 
General Skobeleff commands in his present advance on 
Merv. And of course it would not be with a column of 
less than ten times the strength that the Russians 
would make any advance on India, having first 
established themselves on bases at Merv and Herat. 
Here they could accumulate at their leisure men 
and stores, while professing they had no _ intention 
of ever advancing any further—professions which we 
may be sure woul be as heretofore credulously 
accepted by any Government presided over by Mr. 
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Gladstone, or inheriting the Gladstone tradition. It can 
no longer, therefore, be alleged that no danger can 
menace England from the direction of Herat and Can- 
dahar. But we are told that India cannot afford the 
cost of maintaining a division of troops between the 
Indus jungle and the Helmund. Whatever differences 
of opinion there may be on other Indian and Afghan 
topics, there is a very singular agreement in respect of 
the proposition that Candahar, with the lightest possible 
taxation, will pay for itself, as well for its civil ini 
tration as for its military occupation. Less than three 
years of quiet rule at Candahar would make ‘it pre- 
eminently the enfrepét of the western half of Central 
Asia, and all our great towns, whose manufactures are 
now shut out by Russia from the Khanates, and to some 
extent from Herat itself, should unite in pressing upon 
the Government the duty of retaining this outlet for 
English products. Such considerations as these cannot 
but influence the decision of those who are in power-if. 
duly pressed upon them. Alike for military, for polit, 
and for commercial reasons, the retention of Can 
appears to us one of those paramount duties of empire 
which cannot be neglected or ignored without evil 
results graver than can at this moment be reckoned, 
Such an opportunity of establishing ourselves in an 
impregnable position upon the north-west frontier of 
India will probably never again present itself. For the 
position of Candahar, with a railway running to it, with 
the Helmund in its front, and with the richest parts of 
Central Asia sending stores into its bazaars by kafilas, 
following roads that have been traversed for twenty 
centuries, would be entirely impregnable provided an 
entrenched camp on the Argandab were added to the 
existing meagre defences of the city itself. There isa 
memorial at present being got up embodying some of the 
points to which we have here referred. We do not know 
whether the Cabinet is so wise in its own conceit that it 
will continue to reject or neglect the advice of the great 
majority of its specially qualified counsellors, but we do 
believe that the hands of these counsellors would be 
upheld, and that the more reasonable minority within the 
Cabinet itself would be strengthened, if a inemorial with 
a million or two of signatures, which might be had for the 
asking, were sent in from the metropolis and the great 
commercial centres, in favour of the retention in English 
hands of the city which Sir F. Roberts will probably 
rescue to-morrow or Monday from the greedy legions of 
Ayub Khan. We fear that the very existence of such a 
memorial is hardly suspected by the mass of the people, 
and we believe it only needs to be known to secure an 
array of signatures unprecedented in influence and un- 
equalled in numbers since the days of the great Chartist 
petition of 1848. 





GREVY AND GAMBETTA. 


Anyone ‘who mixes much with Frenchmen,’ and 
closely observes their character, cannot fail to find 
among them two very different kinds of political tem- 

erament, which have their outcome, for good or for evil, 
in the life of the nation. One of these temperaments 
has been prominent among the French Huguenots of old ; 
and it may yet be traced among many of their descen- 
dants, who live in Germany, in the Netherlands, and in 
England. It is a frame of mind of sturdy independence, 
yet of law-abiding disposition ; of enterprising energys 
yet of steady-going quietness ; of resolute decision 
times of danger, but of instinctive aversion to all that 
smacks of the reckless adventurer, the mere demagogue, 
or the Czsarean absolutist who covers his game for 4 
while under revolutionary phrases. Men of this strong, 
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powerful, but orderly stamp have come up among the 
Constitutional Monarchists as well as among the Repub- 
licans of France. Unfortunately, there have been too 
few of them within the last ninety years or so, or else 
the country might have been spared many ugly falls. 
The other temperament is one which does things by 
fits and starts, which allows itself to be worked up to 
extreme courses in the shortest possible space of time, 
but which lacks stamina when matters go wrong, and 
men are expected to stand to their colours under the 
most trying circumstances. This more flighty sort of 
character sometimes strangely hovers between impos- 
sible tenets of miscalled Democracy and a sneaking 
kindness for a tyranny resting upon the hideous principle 
of L’£tat, c’est moi. It is a temperament which in 
France, curiously enough, affects the soldierly quality, 
whilst it is wanting in the very essence of true soldiership. 
Under a strong leader, in whom men of this sort believe, 
they may for a time be made to effect what they would 
call “marvels of glory.” But let that leader be sorely 
tried by fortune, and his hosts will not only evaporate 
around him, but they will suddenly revenge themselves 
in the most extraordinary fashion for the abject manner 
in which, until then, they had worshipped his star. 
They will then declare that they had only followed him 
because they regarded him, so to say, as a “‘ revolutionist 
on horseback,” whom they expected to carry their own 
banner through all the capitals of Europe, but that, 
seeing him fail in the méfer to which he was appointed, 
they must, of course, turn round to their natural 
allegiance. 


To these not very creditable characteristics the 
strangely sudden transition from the Democratic form of 
Government to the Imperialist form can in a great measure 
be traced in France. We will not stop to inquire how 
far the difference of race-elements—Teutonic, Gallic, 
and Iberian, with a dash of the Roman—which have 
constituted the French nation, is at the bottom of this 
diversity of character. Nor will we ask whether a pro- 
longed period of repeated political experiments of the 
most contradictory nature is not in itself calculated to 
foster the inferior temperament at the expense of the 
more solid one. Be it enough to say that France has 
every reason to be satisfied with the choice her repre- 
sentatives of both Chambers made, when, after a narrow 
escape from the dangers of the MacMahon régime which 
had come pretty close to a new state-stroke—the Bur- 
gundian deputy, M. Grévy, was appointed head magis- 
trate of the Republic. It was like a transition from the 
atmosphere of a political Donnybrook fair 7” fosse to the 
staid behaviour of an English legislature—that is to say, 
before the Irish Obstructionists had disgraced our proce- 
dures. In temperament, in manners and tastes, in physio- 
gnomy, the law-abiding son of that Jura department, 
where the Germanic “ square-heads” are still strongly 
represented, is said to be more like an Englishman than 
like the typical Frenchman. Not that M. Grévy is lack- 
ing in patriotic ardour ; far from it. He proved it as 
much as anyone could, both during the war of 1870-71, 
and even after its conclusion, when a treaty had to be 
signed which gave back to Germany Alsace anda section of 
what was once Lorraine. But since then M. Grévy has had 
the good sense to see that what France mainly wanted 
was the firm establishment of her new institutions, and 
the absolute maintenance of peace, without which the 
Republic could not live for a week. To this programme 
he has kept with unswerving firmness, and, at the same 
time, with a dignified demeanour which has rendered 
the faintest breath of calumny against him impossible 
even in a country where party warfare is usually carried 
on with very little regard for decency or truth. 
A man. less self-seeking, less ambitious in the com- 
moner sense of the word, more given to the calm, steady, 
‘but firm pursuit of Constitutional practice than M. Grévy 
it would, perhaps, be difficult to match in all Europe— 
except, perhaps, Switzerland. His own favourite theory, 
it will be remembered, is that the Executive of the 
Republic ought to be formed, as it were, on the English 
pattern of the i t of a Premier who, 


“called” by the: Crown, is in. reality but the spokesman: 


and leader of a parliamentary majority which may at any 
moment send him back to his seat as a simple member. 
This was M. Grévy’s proposition already in 1848. The 
acceptance of his motion would probably have saved the 
Republic then. Most fittingly is he now placed at the 
head of affairs, for he, of all men, is no doubt the safest 
guardian of the Commonwealth. In his hands the sep- 
tennial office is absolutely void of danger. | 

Can the same be said of a man who rather represents 
the venturesome, personal initiative of a leader acting by 
preference upon the easily moved feelings of the masses ; 
and whose eloquence, great as it is, has more of the 
Demagogic or Dictatorial strain, unless it suits him for 
the moment to diplomatise in an Opportunist vein, to 
such a degree that close observers become doubtful of 
the genuineness of his more passionate outbursts ? These 
alternate gusts of fiery rhetoric and these somewhat 
Macchiavellian arts of temporising do not well fit to- 
gether. They almost remind us of a famed saying in 
which Napoleon I. was hit off bythe Pope. Zragediante; 
commediante, On Italian soil this double-faced tempera- 
ment is often to be met with. No wonder the Pope 
understood it at a glance, when the Corsican tyrant stood 
before him with tragic mien. In French history the 
Italian element of statesmanship has played by far too 
large a part, even before the advent of the lawyer's 
son of Ajaccio ; and we very much fear that a repetition 
of the dose would bring renewed misfortune upon the 
sorely-tried country. Hence we are by no means 
astonished that between M. Grévy and M. Gambetta there 
should, at heart, be an antagonism, not very dissimilar to 
the one which had once estranged M. Thiers from the 
whilom Dictator—an antagonism which, though smoothed 
over in official life, is nevertheless an undoubted fact. 
Before Gambetta became a prominent figure in politics 
he was one of those who declared to everyone who would 
hear it on the Boulevards, that “that man (Napoleon 
III.) had dishonoured France” by allowing Prussia to 
do as she did in 1866. Gambetta, in fact, carried on 
that peculiar game of opposition which was known as 
Chauvinism. By such tactics the Empire was driven 
into the war against Germany. Once in power, the able 
but reckless Dictator so prolonged the war as to necessi- 
tate the imposition of heavier sacrifices upon France than 
would have fallen to her lot had resistance ceased when 
it had become practically impossible. Yet, from the 
Commune complications, Gambetta kept away with a 
rather startling prudence. Then for years he so framed 
his Opportunist policy, both in home and foreign affairs, 
that his enemies actually dubbed him Prussien. With a 
scheming appearance of self-extinction he afterwards 
stepped into the Speaker’s chair of the Chamber. Mean- 
while, he allowed his personal admirers to sing peeans in 
his honour as “ the Sun ”—/e Président- Soleil, and nothing 
less! All of a sudden, we now see him playing up again 
to the Chauvinist sentiments. It is the worst thing he 
could do for his nation and for the Republic. In 
Eastern affairs, also, he had recently shown some inclina- 
tion to step beyond the line drawn by M. Grévy ; but 
public opinion forced him to retreat. Peace is the great 
requisite for France ; but unhappily Gambetta has re- 
vealed himself asa would-be enemy of peace. It 
might turn out an evil day for his country were a man 
of that peculiar temperament placed at the head of its 
affairs. 


THE HARVEST. 


All the trustworthy estimates of our harvest prospects 
that are as yet obtainable point to one certain conclu- 
sion. ‘The yield of this year’s crops will be better than 
that of last year’s, though, of course, that is not saying 
very much to comfort the distressed producer. Mr. 
James Caird thinks that the wheat crop will be 3,000,000 
quarters in excess of the meagre return of last season, 
and the Mark Lane Express, the leading organ of the 


| tenant-farmers, publishes a careful estimate based on 


observation of the crops in all the English and many of 
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the Welsh counties. The tabulated returns in which this 
estimate is set forth stand thus :— 


Abstract of Grain Crop Returns for 1880. 














1880 Wheat Beans Peas 
Over average , 34 96 97 63 46 
Average . d 185 202 187 126 124 
Under average . | 115 30 43 41 70 





Then the Agricultural Gazette, another journal of 
authority, publishes a safe, if less complete, return, which 
is as follows :— 


Corn Returns from English Counties. 








Reports Wheat Barley Oats Beans Peas 
Over average, 18 62 | 41 35 26 
Average . . 81 88 105 67 69 
Under average . 65 10 17 16 22 








Both returns are in the main alike, the only diver- 
gence being with regard to the crops of barley and peas. 
The latter return gives a more favourable estimate of 
barley than the former, whose estimate of peas, on the 
other hand, is more favourable than that. of the latter. 
It is instructive to compare the first return with that 
collected in 1879. 


Abstract Grain Crop Returns for 1879. 


























1879 | Wheat Barley Oats Beans | Peas 

| Fett sseces | 
Over average . o oo. ae ey ° 
Average . Pag 51 19! 50 | 18 
Under average . | 425 359 176 232 | 269 








These tables give us a very vivid idea of what the 
yield in a year of rain is as compared with the return of 
a year that has been blessed with fairly good weather. 
The general result, then, after first of all stating that the 
present year’s crop is vastly better all round than that 
reaped in 1879, is this : Wheat is still somewhat under 
the average, whilst barley and oats are above it. Beans 
are also going to yield more than an average crop, whilst 
peas will yield less. If it be asked what it is that has 
spoiled the wheat crop, the answer that comes from 
every county is the same—it is mildew and blight. But 
not a few people may wonder that with such fine harvest 
weather as we have been of late enjoying the reports are 
not better. They, however, forget that it is not the 
harvest weather that tells in the richness of the grain. 
The climate of July this year was wet, and the deluges 
of rain that came down were painfully copious, and to 
that cause we attribute the failing in the wheat crop, 
which in early spring it will be remembered promised to 
be a remarkable heavy one. If the ear is tainted with 
mildew early enough to affect the development of the 
grain, all the fine harvest weather we can get will not 
undo the mischief that has been done or fatten the grains 
that have either disappeared or shrivelled up in their 
scales, As for the root crop, the account is as follows : 


Abtract Returns of Crops of Roots and Hay. 


th sssssessssshstsnsssssseeeststntesenenseseteretee=e? 




















1880 Turnips | Mangel Hay | Potato 
Overaverage. . «| 4II | 18 20 224 
Average . . ° o. Bee 4 eee 146 93 
Under average ety 45 | 163 176 13 
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Turnips, then, it will be seen, are far over the average, 
whilst mangels are far under it. Potatoes give a mag- 
nificent yield, only 13 under averages being reported,.as 


_, Against 93 averages and 224 over averages 3 but this has 


to be qualified by the extent to which disease exists, and 
Out of the 330 instances reported on, whilst 50 were not 


included in the returns, 248 were and 32 were not 
blighted with disease. : 

We may congratulate the farmers, then, on ha this 
ear escaped sheer and absolute ruin, for it is penballe 
that another bad harvest would have sent the agricultural 
population of this country into the Bankruptcy Court, 
At the same time, we must point out that, although 
they are saved from disaster, they are only just saved 
from it. There is, in fact, in spite of the fine harvest, 
nothing in their prospects to justify a better hope for 
them than that they will only contrive to “keep their 
heads above water.” ‘There is certainly nothing in the 
outlook to justify the needy landlord in expecting to be 
able to raise rents, or indeed in many cases to abate 
abatements ; for we must remember that our corn market 
is no longer regulated by our home harvest. The in- 
gathering of the great American wheat-fields must 
be ‘taken into account, and it is only prudent 
to see what is doing in the Far West. Accord- 
ing to the latest report of the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, issued in July, the condition of wheat 
averages 95 this year against 91 last year all over the 
Union. As for the estimated output, the expected yield 
is said to be something enormous. Messrs: McC 
and Co., of New York, whose circular is usually reckoned 
a safe guide on this matter, say that the wheat crop will 
be garnered in splendid condition this season, and that 
every mail brings increasing proof that the most sanguine 
estimates will be exceeded. They put the yield of 1880 
at 500,000,000 bushels, which is 50,000,000 in excess of 
the yield of 1879. Thus it must be kept in view that 
the improved yield of the English fields is more than 


neutralised by the augmented produce of the American — . 


wheat-growing area. The chances are, then, that Pe ne 
will fall lower than ever, and in the fierce struggle wit 
the American farmer the Englishman may still have to — 
go to the wall. The conditions of rivalry are such as 
most unhappily favour the American. Hehas a splendid 
soil, manured by the hordes of buffaloes that have eS: 
on it for centuries. He has no rent to pay, and since the 
invention of the machine for binding sheaves he has got 
rid of the last vestige of manual labour in wheat culture, 
other than the labour necessary for guiding machinery. 
In fact, with the exception of mere directing labour, — 
from the moment wheat is planted in Dakota 
it is eaten as bread in New York there has been 
no handwork engaged in its culture and manu- 
facture. Lastly, he has in his favour a_ climat 
which is not, like ours, capricious and uncertain. Unless 
he has working against him some condition that puts 
him at the mercy of his English rival, it is clear that the 
American wheat grower must in the long run have the 
best of the contest, and it is certain that such a con- 
dition exists. It is distance from the great market which 
is the arena of rivalry, for distance means heavy 
dues and heavy freights. But very few persons interested 
either landlords and tenants in this country, have any 
clear idea of the extent to which the Americans have 
overcome the obstacle of distance in late years, €Vel, 
in fact, since the genius of Vanderbilt, aided by the 
opening of the Pacific Railway, effected that union and 
linking of lines that now constitute the great. New Yor 
Central railway system, and that has practically brought 
Chicago and the West next door to New York. = Aiag 
Let us, then, see what it costs to transport wheat from 
the West to the East, at what price American wheat cam 
be sold for in England as compared with the cost ofits 
production in this country, and how far the Americat 
fields will be available in the future as sources of supp: 
for Europe. The charge for moving wheat from Dako 
—and we take Dakota as an extreme case, for it is muc¢ 
more difficult to move wheat from it than any other 
America—to Liverpool has varied from 17 dols. 
22 dols. per ton of 2,000 lbs., and when the lines on the 
other side of Chicago are consolidated and wi 
as well as the New York Central system, the cost WH. 
very much reduced—say from 48 to 60 cents:a bt 
Thus, whatever wheat can bring in Liverpool above. 
after deducting charges for insurance, commissions, Xf 
will represent.profit to the American.. According t0., 
Atkinson, an eminent statistician of Boston, the yield of 
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an acre of land in Dakota, namely 24 bushels, can be 
landed in Liverpool for £2 8s. Now the price obtained 
for the yield of an acre of wheat land in Dakota, taking 
the average of the last six years, has been £7 45. 
from that we deduct the cost of transit, £2 85., we get 
left £4 16s. From that we must deduct 6 per cent. for 
insurances and incidental charges, which will leave 
44 los. as the return of the farmer on each acre of 
Dakota land. This gives a man a large margin of profit 
“to play with” in competing with the English farmer, 
whose return on his acre of wheat is usually not a profit 
but a loss. Let us take another estimate, that of an 
English economist, Mr. A. J. Wilson, in whose valuable 
little book on “ Reciprocity, Bimetallism, and Land 
Tenure Reform” some interesting facts bearing on this 
point are given. He makes out the cost of carriage of 
wheat per quartet ’from the great depéts like Chicago and 
Detroit to Liverpool to be ros. a quarter, including ter- 
minal charges.’ ‘Then he attempts to arrive at the 
average cost Of producing wheat in America, and from a 
series of figures’ supplied by Mr. Osborn, of Kingston, 
Canada, to the Zimes in February 1879, Mr. Wilson con- 
cludes that the average cost of producing a quarter of 
wheat all over the American Union is £1 sterling, a 
figure far in excess of the cost of production in some 
states, such as Dakota, where on huge farms—farms so big 
that each furrow ‘is one day’s journey for a pedestrian in 
length—wheat is grown at from 12s. 4d. to 12s. 8d.a 
quarter. Then adding the cost of carriage to the 
cost of production, we come to the conclusion that 
American wheat costs the producer jos. to land it 
ready for sale at Liverpool or Glasgow. If sold for 35s. 
there would be a profit of 5s. per quarter to divide 
between the American farmer and his intermediaries. 
If sold for 445., as it is now, a profit of 14s. remains for 
division ; so that out of their 50,000,000 of bushels of 
excess yield this year the Yankees may make a good thing. 
But what, we ask, in spite of-his fine harvest, is to be the 
condition of the British farmer, when confronted with a 
rival that can sell wheat for 35s. a quarter, and make a 
profit of two half-crowns? Mr. Arthur Savory, of 
Addington Manor, reckons that the net cost of producing 
a quarter of wheat in the Midlands is 48s., and Mr. 
Barclay, M.P., a great authority, makes it out to be 
475. 6@., the difference being due to the fact that the 
estimates are based on data in the latter case gathered 
from Scotland and the North. But if it costsan English- 
man 47s. 6d. a quarter to grow his wheat, what is to 
become of him when he is offered 44s. or 455. for it? 
What must he hope for when, after being congratulated 
all round upon his fine harvest, he finds the market 
glutted with this giant yield, which will be poured in from 
America, and which can be sold at a profit even if offered 
at 35s. a quarter? We hold that facts like these must 
be kept in view, when the too hasty assumption is made 
that, because our native wheat crop is better than it was 
last year, the English farmer’s troubles are well-nigh 
over. 


REFORMS IN MALTA. 


The House of Lords, waiting for the more important 
business coming up to it from the Commons, might 
reasonably have given more than the few minutes that it 
did give last week to consideration of the question raised 
by Earl de la Warr concerning political and adminis- 
trative troubles in Malta. Malta is one of the smallest 
of our colonial possessions, thought of by most English- 
men as nothing but a naval station, a garrison, and a 
resort for seekers after health or pleasure in the winter. 
But, if it is worth governing at all, it is worth governing 
well ; and, after all that has been attempted and pro- 
mised towards improving its condition, it will be a great 
pity if the efforts lately made in that direction should 
only aggravate its misgovernment. Now that he has got 
over the worst of his South African difficulties, and 
enjoys a lull in the usual turmoil incident to the manage- 
ment of our other colonies, Lord Kimberley ought to do 
more than glibly state in the House of Lords ‘that 
“there is no objection to the production of correspond- 


ence.” What is wanted is that the apparently inter- 
minable correspondence and disputation of the past few 
years should lead to some beneficial result. 

The documents which the Government has now pro- 
mised Lord de la Warr that it will print are only the last 
of a long series of petitions and complaints which more or 
less influential sections of the people of Malta have re- 
peatedly addressed to the authorities at home. They 
urge that their island suffers grievously from the apathy, 
if not also from the arbitrary blundering, of the authorities 
in Downing Street, and they insist that, if they are to 
prosper as they ought to do and to remain loyal subjects 
of the British Crown, the worst of the hardships which they 
now endure ought to be promptly removed. Their chief 
complaints may be summed up under three heads. In the 
first place, they say with perfect truth that, though they are 
supposed to have representative institutions, their little 
parliamentary system is a mockery, as the eight members 
chosen by popular suffrage can always be outvoted by 
the ten members nominated by the Crown, and they add 
that the term “ popular suffrage” is itself a delusion, as 
the franchise is so limited and so susceptible of jobbery 
that the unofficial members very rarely represent in any 
way the wishes of the people. In the second place, they 
allege that the whole administration of the island, thus 
forced upon them under the pretence of being approved by 
them, is opposed to their interests and serviceable onl 
to the English uses of Malta as a garrison and a dockyard, 
and to the greed of the few natives who are able to trade 
for their own advantage on the English connection. In 
the third place, they adduce as the most pressing of their 
grievances that nearly three-fourths of the entire revenue 
of the island is derived from a heavy tax on corn which, 
besides being opposed to the boasted free trade principles 
of the British Empire, is a hopeless impediment to the 
healthy progress of native industry and commerce. 

Of these points the second and third have thus far re- 
ceived most attention from the English Government. As 
regards the latter, Lord Carnarvon, more than four years 
ago, when he was Colonial Secretary under the Conserva- 
tive Government, sent out Mr. Rowsell to report as to the 
expediency of abolishing the corn duty and substituting 
for it some less objectionable source of revenue. In 
accordance with Mr. Rowsell’s recommendations, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, who had by that time replaced 
Lord Carnarvon, directed that the corn duty should be re- 
duced by half and the loss made up partly by certain fresh 
imposts, and partly by certain administrative economies. 
As these instructions, however, especially those pointing 
to economy, were distasteful to the local administrators, 
they have been scouted, and two years ago, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach considered it necessary to send out another 
Special Commissioner, Sir Penrose Julyan, to make 
fresh, more precise, and more complete recommenda- 
tions. Sir Penrose Julyan’s report, which, in spite of a 
promise given by Mr. Grant Duff in the House of 
Commons some months ago, has not yet been published, 
has been in the Colonial Office for more than a year 
and a half. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was beginning to 
act upon it before a change of Government took place, 
and since then Lord Kimberley has given orders that 
many of its suggestions should be carried out. There 
has been no proper oversight of the business, however, 
and, we can assure our readers from personal knowledge, 
the result is only confusion and jobbery, which can lead 
to nothing but fresh extravagance and fresh mismanage- 
ment .in the administration of the affairs of Malta, and 
to fresh discontent among the people. No reduction of 
the corn duty has been made, or appears to be contem~- 
plated by the local authorities, and the pretended 
reforms in the Government offices and the Govern- 
ment’s rélations with the people threaten to do nothing 
but make matters worse than ever. ‘This ought not to 
be, and before Parliament adjourns, Lord Kimberley 
ought to be urged to see that he does not allow the 
measures for the benefit of the island, which the Con- 
servative Government initiated, and which a Liberal 
Government might be expected especially to favour, to 
be altogether perverted. | 

If these things are not seen to, the first of the Maltese 
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complaints which we have specified is likely to become 
stronger than people at home will like. It is worth 
remembering that last year, in the course of a debate on 
the affairs of Malta in the House of Commons, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach promised to make careful inquiries 
as to the working of representative institutions in the 
island, and to lose no time in elaborating such a scheme 
of reform as might seem to him desirable. Whether we 
should give to the people of Malta as large a measure of 
self-governing power as is enjoyed or quarrelled over by 
the colonists in Australia, the Cape, and elsewhere, is a 
very doubtful question ; and we do not believe that the 
Maltese really care to have such onerous responsibilities 
assigned to them. But, if we choose to govern them, we 
ought to govern them properly. If we cannot, or will 
not, their demand for self-government will grow till it is 
too emphatic to be easily refused. Meanwhile it is any- 
thing but creditable to the Liberal Government that it 
should shilly-shally and dawdle, and allow itself to be 
hoodwinked by its subordinates in dealing with reforms 
which, though initiated by the Conservative Govern- 
ment, are presumably altogether after its own heart. 


HUMOURS OF SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 


The “serious side ” of H.M. Inspectorate has evidently 
for some years back been dawning upon the public mind. 
Indeed, to judge from the complaints which are ascending 
from all parts of the country to the Education Depart- 
ment, we should say that this “side” is being too much 
seen and taken to heart, more particularly by teachers 
and school-boards. From one standpoint, the Inspec- 
torate is a great Civil Service for young men who have 
distinguished themselves at the University ; and, being 
like the old and now competitive Indian Service “ under 
patronage,” it is much affected by “younger sons” and 
the like, who find their former occupation gone into the 
hands of the “Competition Wallahs,” admittedly and 
unfortunately deficient as these are in address and the 
general art of conciliating subject races. From another 
standpoint, the Inspectorate is the great intellectual 
police of the nation. In a few years, if the Service 
increases in numbers at the present rate, there will be 
established in every country town in the United King- 
dom a gentleman certified by the Universities as “a man 
of the highest culture,” whose business it is to be a 
terror to evildoers, and a ‘praise and protection to them 
that do well—in the standards and “the specific sub- 
jects.” Already his presence is felt in the country town as 
that of a new social force. The squire finds him a much 
better judge of vintages than the Dean, the young 
squire of cigars than his “coach”—and no wonder, for 
the very character of his profession makes him a travelled 
Thane, and, therefore, a connoisseur in what are still 
anachronistically styled the luxuries, but are in reality the 
necessities, of a life of movement. ‘The curate finds a 
dangerous lawn-tennis rival in the inspector, who, more- 
over, has such an income and such influence and such 
prospects that it is not surprising mamma should think 
“darling Jane” might do worse than marry him. 
Wherever the inspector goes on Her Majesty’s service, 
and at the national expense, he is welcomed, feasted, 
fawned upon. If power, competence, and work in- 
volving no strain can make a man happy, there is no lot 
in the United Kingdom so enviable at the present 
moment as H.M. Inspector’s. 

In this intellectual and social Capua, Aonseig- 
neur Ss'amuse, and why not? Still, the public has 
some little control over the inspector, as his employer, 
and has a right to say that after dinner jocosities 
and pitter-patter should be kept out of the Blue- 
books, to whch inspectors contribute their annual 
reports. These reports would be of the greatest 
practical value if they were statements of educational 
facts and inductions upon these facts. For a long 
time the bulk of inspectors knew their business and did 
it quietly and thoroughly. But Mr. Matthew Arnold, in 
his capacity, not as the Erasmus-and-water of the Nine- 
teenth Century, but as—to use his own language at a 
Royal Academy dinner—“a humble inspector of schools,’ 


has set the example of making reports little chapters of 
autobiography or dissertations on such subjects as “cul- 
ture” and “simplicity.” So his brethren have set to 
work to out-Arnold Arnold, with no other result, how- 
ever, than that of out-Matthewing Matthew. One 
inspector raves about the “ fine old port” he tasted in a 
country parsonage ; another gushes over some “ dear 
good girls” of female normal students whom he examined. 
A year or two ago, an inspector in “‘ Ultima Thule” was 
much aided in his examination of school needlework by 
his—or somebody else’s—sister ; but he might have kept 
that ministering angel to himself instead of sentimen- 
talising to “ My Lords” about her services. Last year, 
Mr. Holmes, a Yorkshire inspector, spoke with gusto of 
the habit in his district of rewarding girls who are “more 
than usually good ” with schoolmistresses’ kisses ; and he 
evidently thought that osculation might, to some extent, 
take the place of “grant” in the “economy ” of educa- 
tion. But why did Mr. Holmes not remember “ the 
quaint little saying” about kissing and telling. 


This year’s reports are scarcely so bad, or so “ good,” 
as some of the Blue-books of former years, perhaps 
because Father Matthew is not among the reporters. 
Still, Mr. Tremenheere might have spared “‘ My Lords” 
such a forty-parson witticism as, “Is it too early to 
assume that the day is past when those who have failed 
in all other occupations were still qualified,” as Lucian 
says, ‘to sell bloaters or to teach the elements?” Mr, 
Horace Waddington feels middle age creeping upon him, 
and the spirit of his old Roman namesake pervading 
him, but was it necessary to remind the Education 
Department of the time “‘when, seventeen years ago, 
cheu! fugaces / commenced inspectoral labours”? The 
Scotch inspectors, as was perhaps to be expected, are 
sinners above all other such Galileans. They are 
evidently caught early ; for their reports are full of 
crudities, and their efforts to be “funny” pass all 
patience. Here, for example, is a Mr. R. J. Muir, who 
is commissioned to wander about Shetland, and who 
evidently looks upon the “He! He!” of the 
clerk in Marryatt’s “Newton Forster” as the acme 
of humour. So he actually treats the Department to 
the “never, hardly ever,” of H.14.S. Pinafore, while he 
evidently thinks he is writing H.M. English when he 
prattles away in this fashion: “ Let no pupil teacher be 
employed so many hours in teaching as is usual just now. 
Let them be encouraged to devote themselves more freel 
to the study of literature.” Where, again, is either wit 
or taste in this : “ Without encroaching on the rights of 
man or checking our progress to the one and indivisible 
republic, there is surely still room for the kindly influence » 
in our school of one class upon another: such an 
influence, for instance, as is exercised by the Brotherton 
Family at Johnshaven.” It isto be hoped that Mr. Muir, 
if he does not get a gentle snub from the Department, 
will be reminded by “the Brotherton Family” and the 
Upper Ten of Johnshaven generally, that it is not “ good 
form” to drag them into 4 Blue-book. Mr. T. A 
Stewart surpasses—if that be possible—Mr. Muir in his 
own “partikler wanity.” In the tones of a dancing- 
master he tells us that in the district which is favoured 
with his presence, “touching or lifting of caps is not 
quite unknown.” He thinks it his duty to inform 
the Department that his “ trap” came to grief in Orkney, 
and that he fell 20 feet down a hill. But “on April 22 
I saw at Glenlivat a wreath of snow still 10 feet deep.” 
Why, in the name of all that is sober, did Mr. Stewart 
not enter the nearest inn, take a “modest quencher” of 
the mineral water of that celebrated spa, and go on 
way “praising God,” as Mr. Tennyson would say, and 
not taking a note of the circumstance for the Education 
Department. Here is another Stewartism: “The refining 
influence of being spoken to, and of speaking in return to 
a stranger, may lay the foundations of the potent gift of 
‘address.’ Besides, a promising youth may be br 
under the notice of some gentleman who can supply 
money for his education, the boy furnishing a full com- 
plement of brains.” ‘Will Mr. Stewart explain how “the 
foundations ” of “a gift” arelaid? “ Besides ””—to us¢ 
his own words—he ought not to plagiarise the ethics © 
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the claimant, without making due acknowledgment to 
that unfortunate nobleman, seeing that, in spite of Sir 
John Holker, he is still languishing in prison. But such 
twaddle as this passes tolerance, as we have said. There 
are “examiners” in the Education Department. What 
are their duties? Where are their eyes and pruning- 
knives? In “Dod” Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett is stated to 
have been such an “examiner.” Might he not vary the 
Parliamentary vivisection of the Eastern policy of Her 
Majesty's Government by a criticism of the reports of 
H.M. Inspectors ? 








INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
XII.—Tue CLercy Mutuvat ASsSuRANCE SOCIETY. 


This Society carries on business at Nos. 1 and 2 Broad 
Sanctuary, Westminster, a locality which has a name 
appropriate to the peculiar style of its business. It was 
established in 1829, and has accordingly now completed 
more than half a century of its existence. Insurance 
companies not unfrequently adopt a certain name as 
descriptive of the class of persons with whom the greater 
portion of their business is carried on, but at the same 
time do not confine themselves with absolute strictness 
to that class of persons exclusively. The c/éentd/e of this 
Society is, however, strictly limited to that class of per- 
sons from whom its name is taken, and to near relations 
of such persons. The qualification for insurance in this 
Company is given among their papers. Any clergyman 
of the respective churches of England and Ireland, or of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Scotland, and any wife, 
widow, child, or grandchild, or any father, mother, brother, 
sister, uncle, aunt, nephew, or niece of any such clergy- 
man, or any father, mother, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, 
nephew, or niece of the wife or widow of any such 
clergyman, or the wife or widow of any son, or the 
husband or widower of any daughter of any such clergy- 
man, and any director or other person holding any 
office in the Society may make any assurance upon his 
or her own life (D. and DD.), and also for his or her 
own benefit upon the life of any other person whatsoever 
(DDD. and DDDD.), in whose life he or she has 
an interest, to the amount of the capital sum to be 
assured. Any person not qualified as above may make 
assurances upon life, if the persons upon whose lives 
such assurances are to be made are themselves qualified 
as above to make such assurances. Table D is limited 
to sums not exceeding £7,500 due at the death of the 
assured, and to be paid to his or her executors, admini- 
strators, or assigns. Table DD. refers to insurances with 
a similar limit of amount, which are to be paid only in 
the event of death occurring within a specified term of 
years. Tables DDD. and DDDD. refer to cases where 
the person upon whose life the money is payable is not 
the maker of thé insurance, and to cases of survivorship. 
In both these cases the insurance money may be payable 
on death, or in the event of death within a specified time. 
The effect of this limitation is that the business of the 
Society is strictly limited to the clergy and their imme- 
diate relatives and connections, The class which is thus 
embraced within the sphere of the operations of the 
Society is one which possesses a good many valuable 
characteristics when regarded in connection with in- 
surance business. In the first place, it is a large class ; 
secondly, it is generally speaking a well-to-do and a 
provident class. We might therefore anticipate that any 
office which was fortunate enough to secure its patronage 
would obtain a very lucrative and extensive business. 

Again, the persons whose lives would be assured in a 
society of this description will in a great many cases be 
taken from those who are exceptionally healthy and 
long-lived. A large number of the clergy and of those 
persons who, as connected with them, would be entitled 
to an assurance in this Society, live in the country and 
lead very regular lives.. It would therefore be clearly for 
the advantage of this class to exclude other persons 
whose chances of life are not so good, and it is quite 
certain that the fact of this Society devoting itself ex- 
clusively to the clergy will lead to the result that the 
clergy as a body will turn their exclusive attention to it. 


Our observations thus far upon this Society have been 
to a considerable extent based upon the first word in its 
name. To borrow a metaphor appropriate to the occa- 
sion, we might also say we have taken the word “ Clergy” 
as our text. We now pass on to the succeeding word of 
its title, viz., the word “ Mutual.” This Society is wholly 
and entirely a mutual society. All the profits are divided 
among the participating policy-holders. No agents are 
employed, in order to press its claims upon the public ; 
and as a consequence no item for commission is to be 
found in its columns of account among the expenses of 
management. The general expenses of the Society, 
indeed, stand at a very satisfactorily low figure. They 
amount only to 4 4 19s. 6d. per cent. of its annual pre- 
miums, and £3 55. 9d. per cent. of its total annual 
revenue. We need scarcely say that these are figures 
upon which intending assurers in this Society may look 
with feelings of great satisfaction. 

With regard to the distribution of bonus, the principle 
upon which the Society proceeds is to make a valuation 
every five years. The surplus profits are then returned 
to the members either by a cash payment, by reduction of 
the annual premium, or by addition to the sum assured, 
according to an option to be notified by the assurer at 
the time of making the insurance. The bonus increases 
progressively with the increase of age. As a consequence 
of this the relief, which is afforded by the reduction of 
premiums, becomes most marked at a time when, in the 
majority of cases, it will most be needed. The Society 
has at the present time on its books 850 policies, all of 
which are free from payment of premium, and to most 
of which additions have been made. Another feature of 
the Society is that insurances are admitted on payment 
of a reduced annual premium of four-fifths ; the other 
one-fifth is allowed to’ remain as a debt which can be 
paid either wholly or partially out of the bonus returns. 
The Directors tell us that, according to their experience, 
there has been no instance in which the sums assigned 
for bonus during ten ‘years would have failed to pay 
any debt with its accumulations, which would during 
that period have accrued upon any assurance, and at the 
same time, after such payment had been made, leave a 
balance due to the assured over and above his debt to 
be carried to his account. 

The progress of the Society since its foundation more 
than half a century ago is indicated by the table of 
profits, which was divided at each quinquennial valua- 
tion from 1836 to 1876: 


Lend 
In 1836 profits divided . . ce , 3,192 0 O 
1841 ,, +s é é ; ; . 13; oO. 
1846 ” ” e ° . . - ag o 9 
1851 ,, a ‘ ‘ . . . 79; °° 
1856 ,, pe . ‘ . . . 74,900 9 9 
1861 ,, i ‘ : : ‘ . 148,300 0 oO 
1866 ,, ‘ j / ‘ ‘ - 200,500 0 O 
1871 ,, 8 : i 3 . 280,000 0 O 
1876 ” 99 . » + . . 343; 140 ° oO 
Total ‘ . £1,182,465 © Oo 
ee et teem mm 


Another branch*‘of the Society’s business which 
deserves attention is their scheme of educational 
annuities, by means of which by payment of a certain 
sum an annuity may be obtained to last during a certain 
period for the purpose of education, and also for the 
endowment of a lump sum to be paid to the children of 
clergymen nominated in the policies. 

The following is the last Life Assurance account (the 
“Third Schedule” return) for the year ending May 31, 
1879, according to the form prescribed by the Act of 
Parliament : 

Dr. £4 bo Be 
Amount of Life Assurance Fund at the 


beginning ofthe year . +» + - 2,492,198 9 3 
Premiums, viz. : & & & 
On Life Assurances . 198,630 1 ; II 
On Endowments” . . 2,495 7 
On Deferred _ Edu- 
tional Annuities . 714 10 2 
mae 201,840 14. 8 
Interest and Dividends. ‘ ° ; - 103,812 1 8 
Fines on Renewal Premiums , , . : 142 14 9 
. £2,797,994 9 4 
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Oey, 2 we gila Lica 
Claims under Policies, viz: 

Life Assurances . . . 125,630 © 0 

Endowments . . « 2,500 0 O 

“ 128,130 0 


OG os ht te 8 4,514 13 
Annuities (Deferred and Educational) . ; 2,216. 0 
Advertisements, stationery, printing, directors’ 

and medical fees, law charges, rent, rates, 

taxes, salaries, postages, policy stamps, and 





owosd 


other expenses of management . ° ° 10,063 3 3 
Income-tax on Profits . . * 7 . 21 8 
Bonus paid in cash . . . ‘ o” . GAY 149 0 0 
Reductions in Premiums made by Bonus in 

every fifth year, from 1836 to 18y6 in- 

clusive . : . ° ° : . 47,687 5 6 


192,781 10 LO 
Amount transferred to Sickness Assurance Ac- 


count , ‘ 4 ; ‘ ‘ ; 536 4 3 
Amount of Life Assurance Fund at the end of 
the year. . : : . . » 2,604,676 5 3 





42,797,994 9 4 





The following is the balance-sheet (the “ Fourth 
Schedule” return) on May 31, 1879, according to the 
form prescribed by the Act of Parliament : 


LIABILITIES. 


S. L mh 
Guarantee Fund (being old 


subscriptions held in reserve) 5,182 18 4 
Life Assurance Fund - 2,604,676 5 3 
Sickness Assurance Fund , 308 6 8 


2,610,167 10 3 
10,000 O O 
531406 0 O 


Temporary Loan from Bankers : : ° 
Claims admitted and announced, but not paid . 


42,673,573 10 3 





ASSETS. 


Hd, 5 Ss. a, 
Mortgages on Property within 
the United Kingdom : 
Freehold Estates . 1,162,870 19 4 
Long Leaseholds in the 
Cities of London and 
Westminster . ‘ : 
Life Interests, with Policies 
and Reversions, secured 
byReal Estateand Funded 
Property : : ° 
County, Parochial, and other 
Rates, under Acts of Par- 


39,022 12 § 


141,898 14 II 





liament . 804,945 7 5§ 
————— 2,148 14 1 
Loans on the Society’s Policies within the sur- oe 
render value . . ‘ . 210,255 0 Oo 
Loans of one-fifth Premiums . : ° ; 12,865 4 9 
Investments ; Stock. 
In Railway Debentures and De- 
benture Stock . ‘ ‘ . £60,625 63,217 4 8 
In Gaslight and Coke Company’s 
Debenture Stock . ° » 140,000 140,000 0 O 
In Waterworks Companies’ Deben- 
tures and Debenture Stock :« 48,900 48,900 0 Oo 
In Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Company’s Debentures. ° 20,000 20,000 O O 
In North Riding of Yorkshire 
County Debentures . 5 . 5,100 5,100 0 Oo 
Outstanding Premiums . ° ° e ° 10,779 18 9 
Outstanding Interest ; , . ‘ 7,386 17 2 
Cash : og ah 
Current Account at Coutts 
and Co.’s . : 6,225 10 7 
In hands of Secretary °. , 65 12 9 
—_—_-—- 6,291 3 4 
Policy Stamps in hand ., : ° ‘ ‘ 40 7 6 


£2,673,573 10 3 





The figures are generally extremely satisfactory. The 
accumulated Life Assurance Fund ‘is more than twelve 
times as large as the premium income. The expenses 
are exceedingly moderate. The investments are of a 
high character. There is also a small Sickness Assurance 


Account, but the figures involved in it are not of a 
weighty character. 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
The entire character of the commercial and financial 


> 


<> 


ork eCry 
moulded by the state of things that exists in the New. 


situation in the Old World continues to be largel pa: 


At the time when we were wearily waiting in England for 


a turn in the tide that would lift us out of the depression - 


that so long prevailed, Lord Beaconsfield gave expression _ 


to the belief that the first indications of the change would ~ 


come from America. Events fully verified the prediction. 
As the United States led the way in the dreary period of 
financial and trading gloom that hung over these islands 
for so many years, so, too, did they give the first impulse 
which has finally replaced depression by activity, and 


despondency by cheerfulness. We have had occasion to % 
trace in these columns the close connection that has con- - 
tinued since, all through the year dating from last» 
autumn till now—a connection so intimate that it is im~- 
possible to ignore the fact that it is a conjunction of» 


cause and effect. And now that there is again a pause 
in the speculative activity and enterprise of both coun- 


tries, evidently preparatory to a fresh time of advance, it 
is easy to follow the chain of association between the _ 
two. During the past week some of the detailed esti- 
mates of the probable yield of the harvest in these islands « 


have for the first time in the season been made available. Fe 


Happily the results already achieved enable us to take a. 


favourable view of the ultimate issue. Although. the: 
most sanguine estimates of the earlier part of the season 
will not be realised, it is certain that our farmers will be 
able to congratulate themselves.on a harvest above the 
average. In the United States the yield of wheat is 
larger than has ever before been known ; and our cousins 
will have a bigger surplus to dispose of than at any 
former time in their history. ‘They were lately congratu-: 
lating themselves on this condition of things in the 


; 


‘ 


belief that they would find a ready market in Europe for » 


all they could send us. This calculation has received a, 
slight shock by the improved accounts of the result of. 


the English harvest ; and exports of breadstuffs have — 
The check has been. - 


been checked in consequence. 


taken advantage of by speculators in American. railways, 


who have set in motion a movement for the fall under: 
the idea that the large traffics of their leading lines will * 


suffer abatement, since there will not be such a vast 
quantity of breadstuffs to be moved across the Ame-! 
rican continent for shipment to Europe as was up till » 
very recently anticipated. This idea is doubtless at the» 


root of the fall that has taken place in Eries and other— 


railways of the States during the week, and which has | 
been partially reproduced here. As usual, however,” 
there is reason to conceive that the speculators have | 
exaggerated ; for though freights may fall away the ex- 
panding volume of business in other staples will partly 
compensate for the reduction in the transport of wheat. » 
Of more immediate importance to us in England is the’ 
effect which the changed estimate of the situation may 
have upon our money market. The alarm that has been» 
so lively regarding a probable drain of gold from the Old» 
World to the New has partially abated, but it is still felt 
that any considerable demand for the precious metal must 
immediately influence the value of money on this side.” 
There is an expectation of a demand on Paris which ma 
compel the Bank of France to raise its rate, as the . 
of Germany has already done ; and if that were to be s0)" 
a similar result would follow in London. It does not: 
seem to us, however, that there is much likelihood of an 
extensive efflux of gold from these shores. The state of: 
the market, as determined by the demand and supply of’ 
money, is such that, but for the disturbing influences of: 
the gold-element, there would be no likelihood of am, 
advance in the rate all through the autumn. It would. 
be very different if the Americans were to take any cOR- 
siderable amount of our gold reserve, which is no more: 
than ought to be kept in hand for our wants. It is 
therefore of interest to watch the state of the American» 
trading-account with the Old World. If we may take 
the statistics of the trade of New York as a fair indica- 
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tion, the balance is by no means so unfavourable to 
England as might have been looked for. Americans 
have been ‘Althougk goods from this. side in very 
amounts. Although, therefore, we must pay them for the 
immense or of breadstuffs we are sending them, 
it is quite likely that that may be done in the main by 
means of goods. That being so, it appears to us that 
there is no ground for serious apprehension, and that we 
may watch with comparative complacency the ebbs and 
flows and trading currents between England and America 
during the active autumn season that is now in imme- 
diate prospect. 


SPECULATION IN GOLD MINEs. 


The alleged rich gold fields of Southern India have of 


late attracted so much attention among speculators and 
investors that comparatively little interest has been 
taken in ventures of a similar kind in other parts of the 
world. It is the case, however, that active efforts are 
now being made to = “oor out gold mining in various 
parts of the globe. oth South Africa and South 
America are attracting the attention of promoters, and 
several companies have been instituted of late to work 
mining. properties on these continents. South India, 
nevertheless, continues most in fayour, and companies 
formed for developing its mineral wealth are evidently 
regarded by the speculative public with most er 
expectancy. To the former crop of South Indian gold- 
mining companies have been lately added several new 
ones, from the operations of which there appear to be 
reasonable grounds for expecting rich returns, The 
Devdla-Moyar has been the most successful of the 
number, and, judged by the share market, the premium 
on its shares having advanced to a hundred per cent. 
above the price of issue. The Devdla Provident and the 
Mammoth Companies are still later comers ; and if we 
may put any confidence in prospectuses, they have very 
valuable properties. Wedo not doubt that it may be so. 
It seems to us, however, that it is quite time the British 
public were in receipt of further more specific and detailed 
information regarding the results of the attempts that 
are being made to extract the precious metal from 
the Indian gold fields. The first of the series of the 
South Indian mining companies has now been in exist- 
ence nearly a couple of years. The others are of much 
more recent date ; but there ought to have been time to 
test the truth of the glowing accounts for which Mr. 


Brough Smyth is chiefly responsible. The services of 


that gentleman have been secured by the Devdla-Moyar 
Company, of which he has become the mining engineer, 
and Mr. Laing, the companion of his tour of investiga- 
tion, has taken service with the latest of the new com- 
panies. These facts show that both Mr. Brough Smyth 
and Mr. Laing have confidence in their reports, and 
ought to strengthen the faith of the shareholders. It 
would be still more satisfactory to the latter, however, to 
have something palpable now upon which to base their 
faith. The practical question whether gold-mining will 
pay is not determined by the fact that gold really exists, 
but depends upon the ratio between the mine, its work- 
ing expenses, and the supply; and of that the public 
remain in complete ignorance. 


NEWS FROM TURKEY. 
Constantinople: August 20, 


Public attention has been diverted this.week from political 
questions by the circumstances which have led to the trial 
and dismissal of Hafiz Pasha, Minister of Police. Fortune, 
ever capricious in. the selection of the recipients of her 
favours, has been no less capricious in the means she has 
taken to compass the ruin of this zealous and highly trusted 
servant of the Sultan, Four years ago all the moral suasion 
of the British Government could not obtain the punishment 
of Hafiz for his énormities in Bulgaria, nor could the influ- 
ence of Sir Henry Layard prevail on the Sultan to dismiss 
him last winter for his arbitrary proceedings in the Hodja- 
Khoelé case. On both occasions Hafiz emerged. unscathed 
from the attacks levelled against him, and rose higher and 
higher in the Sultan’s esteem. Indeed, that there should 
not be any mistake about it, he was singled out for favours 
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and honours, and has since been regarded as so ne 13 


ed in the tenure of his office that le ha 
their minds to endure him as one of tiie tay evils : 


ing the beneficent rule of Sultan Hamid. But where great 


and powerful agents have failed to make their influence 


a trifle, such as the dropping of a hair-pin, has done their- 
work, and at this moment oe ex-Minister of Police is the: 
best-abused man in Constantinople. In the orders issued by” 
the Sultan at the beginning of Ramazan, enjoining a reverent’ 
and decorous observance of the fast, there were some re- 
proofs especially addressed to Turkish ladies concerning the, 


wearing of their yashmaks and gay attire. The first atte: 


to inflict punishment on disregard of the police tions in 


this matter was unfortunate. The offending lady was the 
daughter of a Turkish general of some standing; she bind 
very young, hardly fourteen, and by right was not supposed. 
to have arrived at the age when it becomes compu to 
hide her features under the yashmak, but, the over-zealous 
Zaptiehs, fancying they saw an infringement of the law in @ 
loose lock of back hair, which had escaped from its fasten- 


ings and which was protruding from under the folds of her 
yashmak, laid hands on her and tried to carry her off to the 
police station. An old negro slave, her attendant, tee 


and partly by menaces and partly by entreaties succee 


in taking her charge safe to the house of a friend,.a certain’ 
Chehab Bey. The Zaptichs, however, not satisfied with 
this incomplete performance of their duty, reported the 


matter to Hafiz Pasha, who at once started for the residence 
of Chehab Bey and demanded entrance in the name of the 
law. This being refused, he threatened to break open the 
gates by force. Chehab Bey had no means of opposing 
him, so Hafiz carried off the girl and her attendant for t 
But with every wish to stretch the law, it could not be made’ 
elastic enough to include the straying of a loose lock of hat, 
amongst punishable offences, and the prisoner was rel 

This time Hafiz had committed a grave error, he had need= 
lessly outraged the feelings of a powerful family in one of 
its tenderest points, the privacy of its womankind, Turkish 
society condemned him to a man, and the female portion of 
it vowed vengeance ; the Sultan was appealed to, and, as the 
current was too strong for him, he had to swim with it an 
abandon his frofégé to the decision of a court-m , 
appointed. to judge him. As a matter of course he 


was condemned, dismissed from his office, and to make — 


his disgrace more bitter, his successor, as Minister of 
Police, is the very man who pronounced judgment on him 
as the president of the court-martial. When a man is down 
in his luck in Turkey, every man’s hand is raised against 
him, and Hafiz has to drink the bitter cup to its dregs. The 
War Office has suddenly discovered that he is a defaulter 
to the extent of £2,500, having exceeded expenses authorised 
in his department to that amount. This sum he was con- 
demned to refund out of the arrears of salary due to him; 
but here again it was discovered that he had been sharp 
enough, not only to draw all his salary, but to exceed it by 
an instalment in advance of £200. He has been in office 
long enough to have made a pretty good “ i/e.” This his 
late colleagues in power know well enough, and they will 
find means, fair or foul, to make him disgorge. 
To judge by results the Turkish Government would seem 
to have no other object in view than to undo to-day the 
work it had done yesterday. A few days ago nothing could 
be more defined than the attitude of the Porte with regard 
to Montenegro. It seemed to have made an end of quibbles, 
hesitations, and duplicity. It was going frankly and seriously 
to work, and no less a personage than the Minister of War 
was to be entrusted with the execution of its plans, ..No 
doubt there were some who thought it impoliticthat such a 
mission should be given to Hussein Husni, an Albanian, and 
one who had distinguished himself by his advanced opinions 
against cession to Montenegro. But here again the Porte 
gave what was supposed to be a proof of its sincerity; for 
at a hint from the Ambassadors the Minister of War was 
replaced as leader by Veli Riza Pasha, who is not an 
Albanian, nor tainted with Albanian proclivities. This 
officer is said by some to have departed on his mission, by 
others to be still hanging on waiting for final orders, as to 
the nature of which the Sultan cannot make up his mind. 
His Majesty has the pretension to direct personally all the 
departments of his Government in trifles as well as in 
important matters ; the former are neglected in the press of 
more important work, but it does not follow that the latter 
is therefore finished. His Majesty spends much time in re- 
vising and correcting his decisions. The Montenegrin 
question has made specially prominent his hesitation of 
mind, and he is described by those who have access to. him 
as being in a maze of uncertainty whether it is Dulcigno 
which should be given up, or the Corti Convention snore 
whether it would not be better to begin negotiation on fres 
ground or revert to. original proposals, ‘but with su 
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childish reservations as would make them perfectly un- 

table. His Ministers can do nothing but sit and wait 
to receive his orders, their task being then to put them in 
the best diplomatic form for serving up to the Ambassadors. 
Just now the Sultan’s mind has come to a standstill ; he can 
think of no new plan that will suit him, and the latest phase 
in the settlement of. the Montenegrin question is the request 
by the Porte for a further extension oftime. The idea has not 
much novelty to recommend it. 

Annoyances and worries nearer home have perhaps helped 
to unsettle the Imperial mind, rumours of conspiracies and 
discontent more openly expressed in seditious placards 

sted up in the streets of Stamboul have again revived his 
ears, whilst Said, his once well-beloved and trusty coun- 
sellor, has been caught in the meshes of an intrigue which 
has opened the Sultan’s eyes to the worthlessness of his late 
favourite. Artin Effendi Dadian, Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, 4 man of great ability and tact, has been rapidly 
rising in the Sultan’s favour. Said, looking on with jealous 
eye, thought “this must be checked,” so he forthwith caused 
a letter to be written counterfeiting Artin’s handwriting con- 
taining the old‘story, abuse of the Sultan. This letter was 
sent to Safet Pasha as though it was a communication of 
Artin’s to the British Embassy. Safet laid it before the 
Sultan. Artin was summoned and confronted with what 
was supposed to be his own writing. Of course he denied 
the authorship of the letter, but as he had no other explana- 
tion to give, and as he saw the Sultan still doubted him, he 
proposed to remain under arrest until the name of the real 
author had been ascertained. Enquiries led to the discovery 
of the part Said had taken in the plot. Artin was exonerated, 
and he took the opportunity of impressing on His 
Majesty the evils arising from suspecting indiscriminately all 
those who approached him, as opening the way to intrigues 
which paralysed the efforts of those who would serve him 
faithfully, whilst it frequently brought to the fore unworthy 
men who only looked to the advancement of their own ends. 

The Turkish journals hold up to scorn the paltriness of 
the military preparations of Greece. True enough her little 
army falls far short of the figures set down on paper, and 
her reserves are slow to answer, or refuse to answer at all, 
to the cry of patriotism. The deserters from the Turkish 
regiments on the border are numerous, but they are more 
likely to be an element of weakness than of strength to the 
Greek army. ‘The Greeks remark with bitterness that so far 
the interference of Europe in their behalf has entailed ex- 
pense on them which they can ill afford, and exposed to the 
world the scantiness of their military resources. 

Consul-General Wilson has returned from his tour of in- 
spection in Eastern Roumelia, and his reports confirm in 
every way those already furnished to the British Govern- 
ment by Consul-General Mitchell. If anything, Consul 
Wilson paints in still darker colours the sufferings which the 
Mahometan population has to endure at the hands of the 
Bulgarians. 


THE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. 
Dusseldorf-on-the-Rhine : Wednesday. 


There is a remarkable gathering of Englishmen here just 
now, and one that may fairly be said to possess a national 
interest and importance. The banks of the Rhine are not 
unfamiliar to English people, and at this holiday season one 
expects to meet with them at every resting-place ; but the 
occasion which has brought these visitors from the districts 
of Warwickshire and Staffordshire is no ordinary one. 
Business and pleasure were never perhaps more happily 
combined, and in Dusseldorf there are facilities for both. 
It is the centre of a trade which in England gives the appro- 
priate name of the Black Country to a large district ; but 
this is one of the cleanest, best kept, and prettiest towns in 
Rhineland, with the most charming and picturesque public 
gardens in all Europe. Military bands playing the merriest 
of tunes keep the place in a lively mood, and its ninety 
thousand inhabitants seem to be a very orderly and peaceful 
community. The place itself affords therefore a remarkable 
contrast in many respects to Wolverhampton and Birmingham, 
The most careless observers of the history of our great iron 
trade and its recent vicissitudes, know that our foreign rivals 
have been pushing us hard, that Belgium and Germany are 
producing in quality and at prices that must tell to our disad- 
vantage. A considerable desire to examine the work and 
see the capabilities of our competitors has sprung up, to 
gratify which the occurrence of the Belgian National Exhi- 
bition and the Exhibition of the Rhenish Provinces, with 
Westphalia, has afforded an opportunity. The German 
manufacturers, with an enlightened liberality worthy of all 
commendation, have availed themselves of the occasion to 
invite the English trade to come here and see their work, 


and not only their work, but their factories and machinery. 
Hence the meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute at ; 
ry which begins to-day and continues ayn the week. | 

his must be productive of results, for at least there can no. 
longer be any doubt in English minds as to what our com-. 

titors in the race are capable of. The ironmasters of 

ngland will meet face to face the men who are ambitious 
of being their rivals in the markets of the world, and they 
will see the extent and quality of the work they can produce, 
with the means at their command for the purpose. Havi 
carefully gone through all this vast assembly of machines, F 
expect to find considerable surprise among my countrymen at 
the Exhibition, and I have again and again wished that, 
besides the Iron and Steel Institute, we could bring here 
four or five hundred of the most intelligent of our 
working men to see the work and the men se 
have to compete with. Trades Unionism might not profit 
by the inspection, but the men would carry home with thenr 
a truer estimate of their position, which would infallibly 
benefit them and give them a more sober judgment as to 
their relative position. I may incidentally observe that people: 
coming in this direction should not omit to see the Exhibi-. 
tion here. It is composed exclusively of the productions of 
Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia, except as to the Depart- 
ment of the Fine Arts, which has about 1,100 works from the’ 
studios in various parts of Germany. Dusseldorf is itself 
the chief seat of German artists, but I cannot say that I 
think the Exhibition in this respect is at all equal to what 
might reasonably be expected from a nation that so distin- 
guished itself at Paris two years ago; especially if the 
visitor comes from Brussels, where at the present time the 
exhibitions of art are unusually rich and interesting. Per- 
haps the chief feature of the Dusseldorf Exhibition is its 
wonderful display of machinery. The discovery of coal in 
the provinces of the Rhine within the last fifty years has, of 
course, attracted the iron industry to the district ; but the 
extraordinary development of the trade must be due ina ~ 
large measure to the intelligence and persevering energy of 
the employers and the industry and frugality of the people.. 
The general reader may be interested, as well as the 
specialist instructed, by a brief review of the success which. 
has been obtained. From the Westphalian collieries alone. 
last year 20,000,000 tons were produced, and export trade 
was done which realised good prices. A great deal went to 
Holland, Belgium, the North of France, and lesser quantities: 
even to Spain, Italy, Russia,and across theAtlantic. Incre 
facilities of transport have been cultivated, and the Govern- 
ment have been watchful of the industry. The iron-ore 
resources of Germany embrace nearly all the principal 
varieties, and within the last twenty years the production of 
the mines have considerably more than doubled, but it must 
be said that all the ores indigenous to Germany are expen- 
sive as compared with those of England. The Siegen dis- 
trict has always been celebrated for its ores, but it was not 
till the means of transport had been extended that any con- 
siderable trade was done, but now it is estimated that one- 
third of the whole population owes its very existence to the 
products of the mines. A recital of the trade statistics con 
nected with this district—within a comparatively limited 
area round Dusseldorf itself—would afford the most remark- 
able evidence of the important growth of the iron industry 
in all its manifold branches. A score of towns or more are 
hives of a thriving population, and in the visits through 
these places which the Englishmen are to make within t 
next two or three days they will see convincing pr 
that the German is not lagging behind in the race for 
a position in the world’s markets. Of the improved 
trade which set in last autumn, the English Consul 
here reports :—“ In November prices bounded upwards in 
all directions. The broad hardware-makers in the valleys of 
the Leune, Bigge, and Ennepe combined to raise the price 
of shovels, picks, and pans. Boiler-plates suddenly became 
dear, steel blocks were in demand for the United States, 
contracts for Bessemer steel rails were taken for months in 
advance. Iron factories everywhere began to flourish, and 
shares rose considerably.” 

No wonder, therefore, the iron-masters took courage, that 
the Dusseldorf Exhibition was utilised for the purpose of 
showing the power and capacity of their works, and the 
great English Iron and Steel Institute was invited to come 
and see what is being done. Everything promises a pleasant 
and profitable meeting. Business is to be thoroughly 
attended to, papers read and discussed ; fifty establishments 
are thrown open to inspection, and the enjoyments are not 
to be neglected. Ample provision has been made for fes- 
tivities, concerts, visits to the studios of celebrated artists, 
and the week is to end with a special train to Bingen and 2 
trip down the Rhine in the finest steamers which ply on the 
famous river. The only drawback is Herr Krupp’s exclusion 
of the visitors from Essen. 
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PROPERTY IN LAND. 


Principles of Pro, in Land, By John Boyd Kinnear, 
Tonle Gmithe Biden and Co. rol m 

Mr. Boyd Kinnear has more resemblance to a good 
old-fashioned, if somewhat advanced, Liberal than many 
of the Radical politicians of to-day. He really does 
seem to recognise the fact—the recognition of which gets 
many people denounced as Conservatives, to say no 
worse—that Rome was not built in a day ; or, as Lord 
Salisbury would say, that everything cannot be done in a 
minute ; or that the be all and end all of any subject is 
not summed up in the dicta of a Birmingham Caucus 
expressed through its Chamberlain, or the hilarious and 
offensive imputations of a Harcourt, who owes his place 
to his power of making himself personally offensive. Mr. 
Boyd Kinnear is a man whom we can meet on somewhat 
like equal ground. He is a lawyer, and he is a practical 
agriculturist—a combination not perhaps rare, but at 
least infrequent among publicists. We may not, and do 
not agree with him on all points—to use once more the 
most hackneyed of the phrases of fulsome reviews—but 
he is on this question entitled to be heard, and we will 
go further and say we hope he will be heard. For weeks 
before his book was announced, we expressed our 
conviction that there must be a considerable measure 
of land reform, and that before long, though it 
need not be immediately. Everything, in~ this 
respect, depends on the present harvest, of which 
we treat fully elsewhere ; for if the harvest had again 
been poor, we do not know to what extravagances the 
farmers of England would not have lent themselves. But 
the land laws have been the growth of a far longer 
period than Mr. Boyd Kinnear imagines—fully fifteen or 
sixteen centuries. Can he, or any man living, tell us 
how much in our land system is Briton, how much Saxon, 
how much Norman, or, as some would have it, feudal, as 
though there was no feudality before Norman time ; and 
how much is due to custom? He cites—besides going 
into the natural order of things, as he imagines—feudal 
tenures, which, it seems to us, he misreads now and then ; 
especially where he passes over the service which was, 
and for that matter is, due to the safety of the State—in 
which every hale man is liable to be called on for military 
duty in an emergency, and in which some people, by no 
means what are deemed mere Tories, see the only 
possible salvation of the State in these days of mammoth 
armaments. It is, practically, of very little difference 
whether this service 1s paid to the lord or to the State, 
if it has to be paid. And this may dispose of a good 
deal of his historical retrospect. 

As to his practical part, we do not know that we have 
any very great cause to quarrel with him. Circumstances 
alter cases, and if Parliament is: bent on limiting, as a 
general principle, an owner’s enjoyment of his land on 
the terms he chooses to put in a lease or a yearly agree- 
ment on parting with the possession of it to a tenant, we 
donot see that he is any more out of court than other 
people who offer suggestions for dealing with property 
that does not belong to them. ‘The welfare of the State 
—not the greatest happiness of the greatest number, but 
the welfare of the largely predominant number and their 
successors, as apart from their own temporary inclina- 
tions—must be admitted as the dominant rule in the 
State. Parliament, or rather a succession of Parliaments, 
is the resolving quality in the problem, and, after all, we 
must put our heads together, not antagonistically, but 
amicably, to do the best we can for the holders of land 
and for the people generally. Mr. Boyd Kinnear’s pro- 
positions resolve themselves into the limitation of the 
extent of land permitted to be held by individuals, and 
the limitation of the amount of property to be taken by 
bequest or inheritance. Although he discusses the former 
of these methods at some little len he prefers the 


latter ; and although there are grave economic objections 
to the proposal, and although it may. be shown, we think, 
that if enacted it would fail to meet the views of its 
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advocates, since it would certainly be constantly ev 
it is a question well worthy of consideration, she sher alt 
the wild talk of Land-Leaguers and their sympathisers in 

England, it is something to get hold of a reasonable 
proposition like this, which would indeed affect but 

very few families, and those as a rule possessed of pro- 

perty the extent of which is a burden to themselves quite 

as much as it is a disadvantage to the country. Asa 
rule we may take it that both the landlord and his pro- 
perty suffer when it cannot be except through 
the interference of several agents, and although it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to carry out this plan of 
imposing a limit to the amount of money transmitted 
from father to son, the plan could be carried out if the 
legislature so willed it in respect of land. And yet 
a hundred thousand acres in Scotland might be worth 
less than a thousand in England. Mr. Boyd Kinnear 
explodes a great many of the fictions familiarly in 
use by land agitators. But we must not conceal from 
ourselves that the reforms he advocates amount to a very 
considerable change. He would have the children share 
alike in case of intestacy ; he would have owners of land 
allowed to deal with it as they please without reference to 
the powers or wills of deceased owners ; and he would have 
the power to assign land as the security for a special debt 
abolished. He would further prohibit the creation of 
trusts affecting land, for landed estates managed by trusts 
are commonly badly managed. It is conceivable that all 
which Mr. Boyd Kinnear desires could be effected without 
causing a revolution, and we believe that the prohibition 
of mortgages would itself go a great way to remedy the 
evils complained of. If mortgages were abolished, 
conveyancing cheapened and simplified, and the tenure 
of land by corporations forbidden, the presumption of law 
in favour of the eldest son would not matter much one 
way or the other. In the main Mr. Boyd Kinnear has 
our sympathy, especially when he urges that what the 
land of England needs is the-application of more capital 
to it, when it can be easily shown that its produce would, 
taking one season with another, be increased by fully 
50 per cent., and this increase would render us entirely 
independent of foreign supply, which we could not 
depend on in case of war with a naval power. There is 
no doubt that the owners of large estates will be among 
the first to welcome some of the changes that are here 
proposed, since they feel more than others can the 
burdens of the present system. It is not from the great 
owners of land, but from the nouveau riche class, ambi- 
tious of founding a family, that the objections to land 
reform and the enfranchisement of estates will proceed ; 
and, after all, the interests of the country must not be 
postponed to the social ambitions of a few retired shop- 
keepers or manufacturers. Mr. Boyd Kinnear shows 
himself a Radical of the persuasive, and not the dicta- 
torial school. He acknowledges and acts upon the 
principle, that a man’s liberty does not give him the 
right to meddle with other people. If there were only 
a little more Liberalism of this sort about, there would 
be more Liberals in society and among thinking men 
than there are just now; and we hope a book based 
upon such principles will be very widely read and studied, 
although it may not fall in with the views of either one 
extreme Party or another. 


ESSAYS ON HUNGARY. 


Aus Ungarn. Literatur und culturgeschichtliche Studien. Von 
Adolf Dux. Leipzig: Foltz. 
The author of this book is known for four decades 
to be the most eminent of those German /i/erati of Hun- 
ary whose chief aim in their literary activity consists 
in making their Fatherland better known and un 
abroad. Dux’s modest ambition has never had another 
object than to cultivate’in the broadest and most pro- 
ductive manner this fine and noble field. The latest 
result of these endeavours is the above-named book, that 
deserves, and will surely attain, high recognition. A 
portion of its fifteen essays and. sketches have been pre- 
viously published in newspapers, and they are so worthy 
of being collected, that we cannot. suppress the wish that 
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-author will soon issue a further volume containing 
a a ungarian affairs not treated of in this. . 

_ As the title of Dux’s book proves, the book falls into 
two divisions, a literary and. a culturo-historical portion. 
The first is the more extensive, while both are of equal 
interest, The author of course tries to find many points 
of contact between Hungary and Germany, and he suc- 

eds notably in the section “ The .Werther Period in 
ungary,” and “ Between Two Nationalities ; a.Tragic 
Story of a Poet’s Life.” When a Magyar-Werther period 
is in question, it must not be imagined that Hungarian 
literature boasted native Goethes, or Richardsons,, or 

Rousseaus, who were able to evoke their nation’s tears 

by reason of their original power of sentiment and 
tical imagination. It. is. only the question of a late 
influence exercised. over Hungarian literature by. these 
three great authors. The well-known poet, Francis 

Kazinczy, constructed in 1789, after a German original, 
the letters of a hero yearning himself to death, called 
“ Bacomegyei levelei,” which created a sensation. The 
German original was called ‘“‘ Adolf’s Collected Letters” 
(Leipzig 1778), a feeble and insipid imitation of “ Werther,” 
that was wholly overlooked and disregarded in Germany. 
Certainly Kazinczy’s much-admired work was far more 
readable. Two years later the lawyer and poet, Joseph 
KA4rmdn, wrote “ Fanny’s Remains,” also an echo of the 
Werther period, but an original one, in the form of a 
diary kept by the heroine, who frets herself to death 
because her lover must leave her, having been destined 
by his father to serve in the army.. The public, at that 
time..occupied with important political events, took no 
notice at first of Karmdn’s book. Attention was only 
bestowed half a century later, when the famous literary 
historian, Francis Toldy, issued a collected edition of 
the works “of the beautiful, cultured, Alcibiades-like, 
upon. the fields of love victorious” Karman, who had 
died at the age of twenty-six. The few sentimental 
elements contained in the novel of this poet, who by 
nature was inclined to realism, did not proceed from 
himself, but were only a weak reflection of the Werther 
era. ‘* Perhaps,” says Dux, “the poet only forced him- 
self to be sentimental because he thought that in this 
way he best influenced the female public, for whom the 
novel was chiefly written.” Many voices have declared 
that the standard novel, “The Carthusians,” by the 
honoured poet and statesman, Joseph Eotvos, may also 
be regarded as an evidence of the Hungarian-Werther 
period. The truth is that this never advanced beyond a 
beginning, for it consists only of the above-named works 
of Kazinczy’s and Kdrman’s, while “* The Carthusians,” as 

Dux rightly observes, is supported by neither sentimen- 
tality nor modern pessimism, and expresses no current 
mode of regarding life, but rather the youthful melan- 
choly of a richly endowed individuality. ‘The happy 

medium wherein to reproduce his redundant feelings and 
thoughts was not owed by the youthful Eotvds to any 
people or any current mood, but was the result of an 
accidental interesting event that occurred on the occasion 
of his visiting the Carthusian convent at Chartreuse.” 

The sketch named “ Between Two Nationalities” is 
very touching and of great literary and culturo-historical 
value. Dux shows in it the disadvantages that accrue 
to Hungarians intellectually endowed beyond their fellows 
from Hungary’s polyglottism, the result of which is that 
they know no tongue correctly and thoroughly, although 
they speak several languages with fluency from their child- 
hood. Thus in the South German and Roumanian is 
spoken, or German and Servian, or German and Hun. 
garian, while in the North German, Slavonic, and Hun- 
garian, &c., are more popular. “In a literary career,” 
says the Hungarian humorist, Albert Pdkh, “these 
persons, however great their talent and in whatever 
language they may write, have rarely the good fortune to 
play an important part. A poet who can reproduce 
faithfully every feeling, every shade of emotion, never, or 
rarely, proceeds thence.” Many Hungarians write poetry 
in two languages, and such are in a yet happier position 
than one who stands at the cross-roads, mistakes his path 
and selects that language which least of all expresses 
his mode of thought. He thus forces the utterances of 
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his soul into a form that must for ever remain inflexible 
for him. From the painful consciousness that must result 
from such an erroneous choice, a young man suffered 
whom Nature had endowed with the choicest spiritual and 
physical gifts, who early recognised his political calli 

and who was encouraged by the friendship and recogni- 


*. 


tion of one of the greatest poets, Petofi. That his circum 
stances shielded him from materia] cares did not hin 
his development, and yet he perished in the flower of hi 
youth, ‘insane- and far from his home, to which he 
was attached with all'the nerves of his heart. We spe 
of Friedrich Christmann (later Magyarised into Kerényi), 
who probably sprang from the family of Nikolaus Di 
rich Giseke, the German eighteenth-century poet. “Front 
patriotism he decided to use the Hungarian language, 
a true poet’s soul burned in him, but the feeling that 
could never become a truly Magyar poet turned hig 
brain, and he died a lunatic at the age of thirty in aw 
Hungarian colony of North America, ae 
Specially valuable are the numerous sketches furnished 
by the best authors and their works in the chapters en 
“Michael Vérésmarty,” “ Hungarian Poetry since 1848, 
“ Hungarian Contemporary Poetry,” “The Royal Guard,” 
and “‘ Hungarian Novels and Tales.” But to reproduce 
the contents of these studies would lead us too far. In thé 
section “The Hun Battle,” and in many other pas f 
Dux shows himself once more an excellent and fluent 
translator of Magyar poetry. Of especial excellence aré 
the translations from Vérésmarty, the second test 
Hungarian poet’s beautifully poetical tale “‘Szép Honka”™ 
(“ Beautiful Little Helen”), and from Ladilaus Arany’s 


epic “ The Battle of the Huns.” This epic is a picture ae 


in words, and treats of the same theme as Kaulbach’s 
fresco of the same name. Beneath the narration of thé 
legend there lurks throughout a half-satiric tendency to 
illustrate the struggle of the modern Magyars a 


the daily increasing preponderance of the influence ie 
of German culture. The chapter “The Hungarian 


Diogenes ” does not fit into the framework of the book, 
for it is only in so far connected with Hungary that the 
hero of the sketch was born in Hungary ; yet this section 
is one of the most interesting of the whole. The Hun 


garian Diogenes was a certain David Mandel, afas | 


¢ 


Manteli, a/as Mentelli, an uncle of the author's, and; 
like him, a native of Pressburg. Impelled by a b 
desire for knowledge, he fled, as a boy of thirteen, in the 
closing decades of the last century, from the pat 
home, to reappear in Paris early this century as one of 
the greatest scholars and originals of all times. He 
there enjoyed much respect, and was spoken of in newSs- 
papers by various English and Hungarian travellers who 
visited him. The French poet Charles Nodier, who long 
lived with him under one roof, wrote his obituary, 
Mandel understood many rare languages, was a re ee 
able dynamic and statistician, existed on one hundred 
francs a year, living on bread and potatoes, attained 4 
respectable age, and perished by falling into the Seine 
when going as usual to fill his water-jugs. His MSS., &e, 
were taken into custody by the French Government, and 
it is not known what has become of them. Finally, 
direct attention to the genre pictures “A Merry Monk” 
and “ The Puszta,” as well as to the historical studies 
“The Nazarenes,” “The Sabbatarians,” and “The 
History of the Theatre in Hungary.” 


A HEDGEROW PHILOSOPHER. 


Round About a Great Estate. By Richard Jefferies, Author of 
‘The Gamekeeper at Home,” &c. Smith, Elder, and Cos 


Once again has the Gilbert White of our century, for 
by common consent Mr. Jefferies has well earned his 
title to the heritage of that great name, appeared In his 
favourite character of what we haye ventured to christen 
the “hedgerow philosopher ;” and seldom indeed has 
the part been so admirably played. To us poor Lon- 
doners, panting in the ‘sultriness of early autumn, this 
essence, nay quintessence, of breezy upland and “smiling 
cornfield is especially welcome and refreshing, for iy 
subtle is the pen of this high-priest of Pan and Pomonay 
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that in five minutes we become. lost to the din.of city 
streets, and hear only the bleating of the flock in the 
distant fold, or the scream of the frightened jay, or, it 
may be, the faint music of the far-off rookery in the elm- 
trees. The “great estate,” round about. which we are 
conducted so pleasantly, is called Okebourne. Chace ; 
and though the precise locality of that charming spot is 
not told us in so many words, we may be allowed perhaps 
to hazard the guess that it is not a hundred miles from Wilt- 
shire, one of the most rural, not to say primitive, of our 
forty English counties. Scarcely indeed would he have 
found elsewhere that picturesque blending of arable land, 
pasture, and down, or that rich store of old Saxon 
nomenclature, of quaint customs, and quainter supersti- 
tions, on which he dwells so lovingly. But whatever may 
be the exact latitude and longitude of Okebourne Chace, 
there can be no two opinions as to the ability of its 
historian. We, all of us, more or less keenly appreciate 
the charm of green fields and leafy bowers. ‘“ A day in 
the country” is the invariable heading of appeals in 
behalf of the school-children, poor souls, whose lot is 
cast in a big town; and probably a far larger proportion 
of young men and maidens, well educated and well-to- 
do, spend three-quarters of their lives in the immediate 
neighbourhood of growing turnips and purling brooks, in 
this than in any other European kingdom. Yet, for all 
that, how rare it is to find one in all these thousands who 
can describe with the slightest approach to felicity a 
single one of the scenes which daily and hourly meet his 
eye! How seldom is the gift of thorough appreciation 
allowed to link itself with that of power to put into 
words! . In Mr. Jefferies we hail the happy marriage of 
the two.. No phase of rural life or scenery comes 
amiss to him. Whether painting for us the sturdy 
yeoman’s daughter, Cicely, in her quest of “ crazy 
Betties,” as the marsh marigolds are nicknamed in 
that county, or calling up one by one before our 
eyes the denizens of the babbling brook, from the 
purple-spiked “ loose-strife” to the lightning flight of the 
blue-backed kingfisher ; or, again, telling of the-manners 
and customs of “a Farmer of the Olden Times,” who 
carpeted his parlour with bean-straw, and occasionally 
hid his bag of golden guineas, for greater security, in the 
pigsty—he is always at home and always happy. . How 
dainty, for instance, is his picture of the “Cuckoo. 
Fields,” where the “sarsen” stones showed here and 
there just above the grass, and the wild bee gathered her 
richest harvest ; how exhaustive the enumeration of bird, 
beast, and floweret ; how comically true to life the sketch 
of the old water-mill and the almost coéval miller, who 
foresaw in the rapid extension of steam power the ruin 
of himself and his craft, and muttered, “as he rubbed 
his eyes with his white and greasy sleeve”: “ Our time 
be a-most gone by.” We might almost say that Mr. 
Jefferies has given us a fifth Georgic, summing up the 
contents of the four which we owe to the Roman poet. 
And not only has he written a Georgic, but he has intro- 
duced also a new series of Bucolics. -For under what 
other head can we class the vagaries of Aaron the farm- 
labourer, the prattle of old Hilary, and the drive to 
visit Farmer Bennet at the “coombe-bottom”? In 
a twinkling we are carried back to the days of Melibceus 
and‘ Corydon, and indeed with Cicely for our Amaryllis, 
we should not have fared so badly, so sweet a picture is 
she of the modest and comely country-bred English girl. 
But there is a deeper lesson than this to be learnt in walkin 

“round about a great estate” in such pleasant vat 
instructive company. Our author, though we fancy, in 
Spite of his disclaimer, that he cherishes a sneaking fond- 
ness for the “good old times” with all their ignorance, 
superstition, and, not seldom, downright misery, does 
not fail to mark the vast improvement within the last 
fifty years in the condition of our agricultural population, . 
It is a mistake to suppose that simplicity of heart and 
habit cannot co-exist with a certain amount. of book- 
learning ; only, as Mr. Jefferies insists, ‘the clock 
should be read by the sunshine, not the sun timed by the 
clock.” There is, indeed, every reason to congratulate 
ourselves that. our nts are emerging from a con- 
dition of blissful ignorance almost equal to that of the 
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roverbial gardener’s son, who, on being. shown his twin. 
rothers just{born, observed : “Father, we'll saye -this 
‘un.” But they may be, and ought to be, educated with- 
out suffering any diminution in their reverence and love 
for the beneficent Nature whose special children they 
are, and the effects of whose kindly influence they are 
the first to feel and the keenest to appreciate. The old 
fable of the “Town Mouse and the Country Mouse” 
argues correctly enough that the same conditions of life 
would not suit all alike ; yet, after all, the country folk 
would appear to be the best off, for, as all the world 
knows, “God made the gatden, and man made the 
town.” Mr. Jefferies, at all events, recognises the vast 
field of knowledge opened up to us by ever so small a 
specimen of Nature’s architecture, for, as he truly and— 
for so expert a naturalist—humbly withal, admits ; “One 
might begin to write a book about a hedgerow when .a 
boy and find it incomplete in ‘old age.” 


LITERARY FRIVOLITIES. 


Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, and Frolics.. By William 
T. Dobson. London: Chatto and Windus; . 1880. 


The title of this work sounds strange in these days 
when we are apparently so busy that science and art 
have to be presented to us in primers and. handbooks, 
and our information to be boiled down, as it were, like 
essence of meat, and given to us in teaspoonfuls, In 
strong contrast to our habits in these days of haste and 
worry, here is a volume on “ Literary Frivolities,” show- 
ing us, as the author says in his introduction, that utility 
is not always the chief object of literary labour, but that 
a great deal of hard work is often bestowed upon com< 
positions which are absolutely worthless when finished— 
enduring monuments of misplaced ingenuity. ' What, for 
example, was gained by writing out the “Iliad” so 


small that it would go into a nutshell, an oft-quoted feat 


related by Pliny, or by copying the Bible in such minute 
characters that it would go into a walnut? Then, again, 
there is a case. quoted by Mr. Dobson on the authority 
of an article in the Leisure Hour, of an unfortunate man 
who discovered that there are 33,535 ways of spelling the 
word scissors, and who accordingly sat down and wrote 
them out in a volume containing three hundred pages of 
three columns each. It is to be feared that this was a 
literary frivolity deserving a harder name, for it is the 


sort of work that goes on in lunatic asylums, and could | 


hardly have been done by a perfectly sane man. 


Mr. Dobson tells us that the gathering together:of the 
materials which compose this volume has been a labour 
of years, and he certainly seems to have been industrious. 
The book opens with a chapter on alliteration, which 
gives some interesting examples of its “artful aid.” But 
surely the well-known line of Virgil’s describing the 
galloping of horses should have been classed as an 
example of onomatopeeia, a subject to which Mr. Dobson 
might well have given a few pages, and not of alliteration, 
to which it owes but little of its curious felicity. The 
next section is occupied with single-rhymed alphabets, 
and other alphabetic curiosities, and then we come toa 
chapter on Lipograms, that is to say, verses in which a 
certain letter, either a vowel or consonant, is omitted 
altogether. This kind of verse, as Mr, Dobson says, 
involves an amount of labour out of all proportion to the 
result achieved, but as the same sentence might be 
passed upon most of the frivolities quoted in the volume, 
the lipogram is at least as interesting as they are, and can 
at all events boast of the sanction of antiquity. Anamus- 
ing chapter treating of “Bouts Rimés” comes next. 
These, as most of our readers know, are verses made to 
fit certain rhymes selected at haphazard. Here is a 
specimen, not from Mr. Dobson’s pages, but one which 
he might be glad to incorporate. It came to the turn of 
a doctor at an evening party to give the words. He pro- 
poned “ linctus,” an old-fashioned form of firing medi- 
cine something like a syrup, and “uvula,” adding that he 
did not feel equal to finding the rhymes to them, when a 
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gentleman present produced the following ingenious 
stanza : 
She had read ** Prometheus Vinctus ” 
In so very hoarse a way, 
That I went and got a linctus 
Just to ease her uvula. 


The best of the specimens given here is by Horace 
Walpole, who furnished the following quatrain to “ brook 
why, crook I.” 

I sits with my toes in a brook ; 
And if anyone asks me for why, 

I hits them a rap with my crook : 
’Tis sentiment kills me, says I. 


The next chapter is devoted to Macaronic verses, that 
is to say, compositions which are a mixture of Latin and 
English, or rhymes which contain words of various 

es with Latin inflexions. They are called here 

the most difficult and the most humorous of all curious 
kinds of literary composition, but though doubtless not 
easy, few can see the humour. The best specimens 
are those which are given from early writers, though the 
following two stanzas, which are the beginning of a poem 
about the alarm of aFrench invasion by Professor Porson, 
may be taken as a good example of Macaronics :— 

Ego nunquam audivi such terrible news 

At this present tempus my sensus confuse ; 


I am drawn for a miles I must go cum marte, 
And concinnus esse engage Bonaparte, 


Such tempora nunquam videbant majores, 

For then their opponents had different mores ; 

But we will soon prove to the Corsican vaunter, 

Though times may be changed—Britons never 
mutantur. 


An account of Chronograms follows. These are sen- 
tences wherein the date of the occurrence recorded is 
fixed by the arbitrary transformation of certain letters 
into capitals, thus forming Roman numerals. Some of 
the specimens are curigus, but, as Addison shrewdly 
observed of such inscriptions, “‘ we are not so much to 
look in them for the thought.as for the year of our Lord.” 
“ Echo verses ” are treated of next—an ingenious form 
of composition, in which the last syllable of each line, 
when repeated as it would be by an echo, would convey 
“aq different yet appropriate meaning.” It is obvious 
that this form of verse would lend itself admirably to 
political squibs, as the following lines, written during 
the struggle between Charles I. and the Parliament, will 
show : 

What wantest thou that thou art in this sad taking ? 
Echo. A king. 
What made him first remove hence his residing ? 
Siding. 
Did any here deny him satisfaction ? 
Faction. 
Tell me wherein the strength of faction lies ? 
On lies. 
What didst thou when the king left his Parliament ? 
Lament. 
What terms wouldst give to gain his company ? 


Any. 
What wouldst thou do if here thou mightst behold him ? 
. Hold him. 
But wouldst thou save him with thy best endeavour ? 


Ever. 
But if he comes not, what becomes of London ? 
Undone, * 


Here also are examples of Jesuitical or equivocal verses, 
which give different meanings according as they are read 
downwards or across (and these also were often used as 
political weapons), of monosyllabic, and then of non- 
sense verses. Some of the examples of the latter are 
amusing enough, but, with the exception of Pope’s well- 
known “Song by a person of quality,” there is nothing 
so good quoted here as “ Jabberwocky,” by Mr. “ Lewis 
Carroll,” and “Sing to the Garish Eye,” by Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert. There are some good instances given of 
Centones or Mosaics, poems-.carefully concocted from a 
number of poets, and, to our thinking, profoundly 
interesting ; then comes a very readable chapter on 
Anagrams, and an interesting one on Palindromes, or 
verses which read the same whether taken backwards or 
forwards, of which the most ‘successful examples are to 
be found in mediaeval Latin. A chapter on printer's 


blunders contains some curious instances of mistakes 
in type-setting, and we fully agree with what is here said 
as to the unobtrusive benefits conferred upon the author 
by the patient and, we might almost say, the omniscient 
labour of the proof-reader. ‘The book ends with notices 
of poems written in particular shapes and verses Psat 
sented to the public as prose, some of the latter, taken 
from American sources, being very ne 

Mr. Dobson has, on the whole, done his work well, 
though he might certainly improve his book a little in a 
second edition. We should like to see a chapter, as 
above noted, on Onomatopceia ; he might also give us 
more extended notes on the Chronogram ; he does not 
mention, for example, that it was a common method of 
denoting the date in Jewish books, and the chapter on 
printer’s errors, if, indeed, it should be included in such 
a work, might be largely supplemented. Some notice, 
too, should have been taken of acrostics and mesostichs, 
the latter quite a modern invention: while we are not 
sure that the charade and the enigma do not come within 
the scope of this work quite as much as some of the 
frivolities included in it. Mr. Dobson’s book is very 
interesting and entertaining, and has a still higher claim 
to our regard as a curious chapter in the history of 
literature. 


VERSUS A WOMAN; PRO WOMEN. 


Versus a Woman ; Pro Women. A Man’s Thoughts about Men; 
and other Articles. By Mrs. Horace Dobell. London: 
Wertheimer, Lea, and Co. 

Setting down to the score of our own obtuseness what 
at first sight appears to be a slight ambiguity of title— 
for to real genius certain concessions must ever be freely 
made—we turn with some interest to the promised 
“‘ Dedication,” which figures at the head of the List of 
Contents. But, for reasons best known to himself, the 
printer’s devil has tampered with this important page, 
which, in short, is not forthcoming, so that it will never 
be known at whose feet this vivacious lady had laid the 
literary first-fruits of her homage. It will be long, we 
prophesy, ere the destined recipient of the honour 
accords full forgiveness to the recreant functionary whom 
we have to thank for the loss ; for we venture to say that 
such a volume will never again go forth to the public. 

In the blissful ignorance of our hearts, we, in common, 
we fancy, with a large majority of Her Majesty’s reading 
subjects, have long considered the author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” to be one of the best of our living 
novelists. Mrs. Dobell, however, is of a different opinion, 
and in the series of papers, or the greater part of them, 
now Claiming our attention, does her very best to dislodge 
us from our Fool’s Paradise. Singling out for the 
exercise of her unrivalled criticism a certain novel known 
as “ Young Mrs. Jardine,” also by Miss Mulock (now, 
perhaps, better known as Mrs. Craik), she proceeds to 
discharge upon that lady’s devoted head the brimming 
vials of her most withering sarcasm fand unbounded con- 
tempt. Mrs. Craik’s chief offence appears to be the 
audacity and freedom of speech with which she proclaims 
her belief in the deterioration of the human race generally, 
but especially of that moiety thereof, to which we have, 
time out of mind, been taught—with how much or how 
little reason we will not now inquire—to look for earthly 
consolation and sympathy. “She knows nothing whatever 
about women, or men either,” cries Mrs. Dobell; “1 
have reason to believe that she lives like a hermit ”—but 
a married one, we presume, which sounds rather anoma- 
lous—“ don’t listen to her; she cares nothing for the 
dignity of woman, or the tale of her rights and wrongs. 
Listen to me, for I know all about it, having enjoy 
special facilities of associating with'my fellow-women, 
from the duchess who wore ‘a rich plum-coloured velvet 
dressing-gown, lined with white satin, and trimmed with 
deep Valenciennes lace,’ to the scullery maid, who, in 
spite of all my admonitions, could never be induced to 
be in by nine, or to see the moral iniquity of missing 4 
train. Mrs. Craik has no female relatives what- 
ever”—we are not told how she arrived at this 
delightful acme of ~independence—“and I sadly 
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fear that her isolated position is due to her own 
fault. She is not made of ‘those pleasant and 
noble qualities that attract and retain friendship.’ 
Whereas / am so charming that I am fairly overwhelmed 
with sympathy, both male and female, and I shall never 
forget the piles of early strawberries and grapes, which 
relieved the bed of sickness, when last I had the 
measles.” In this strain Mrs. Dobell proceeds for many 
pages ; but, interesting and instructive as such observa- 
tions are, we cannot, alas! afford space to follow her 
further in this particular craze. We will only add that at 
intervals throughout the book she Téturns to the charge 
and irretrievably demolishes, to her own thinking, doubt- 
less, the unfortunate author who has fallen under the 
ban of her displeasure. <With such a priestess as this the 
shrine of the temple dedicated to “ Woman’s Rights” 
will surely never fall into decay. But she is more than a 
champion of womankind ; she would fain take the much- 
abused lords of the creation likewise under her protecting 
wing. Mrs. Craik, poor soul, is of opinion that the 
really good man is an extinct species and has gone the 
way of the dodo and Bumble, but Mrs. Dobell has 
known scores of irreproachable males, and can point to 
many a paragon of virtue and piety whose hard lot it is 
to belong to the masculine gender. 


We next come to a chapter on “ Kleptomania,” by 
way of variety, in which with pretty playfulness she tells 
of divers instances of the human magpie that have come 
under her notice. This gives her an opportunity of 
introducing us to some more members of the very sub- 
lime society in which she has lived and moved and had 
her being. Then there are some serio-comic remarks 
on “False Judgments and Impressions,” and we catch 
ourselves wondering whether Mrs. Dobell’s estimate of 
Mrs. Craik may not possibly be a case in point. And 
then, dismounting from the high horse, she once more 
bestrides the costermonger’s donkey, and indulges in 
what is meant to be a scathing review of the novels of the 
present day. Only Mr. Trollope, we learn, has really 
been among the upper ten (always excepting, we pre- 
sume, Mrs. Dobell herself), and he a:one is therefore 
competent to describe their life behind the scenes. 
Some general formule follow, to which the novelists of 
the day will doubtless give the attention they deserve. 
Revelling in the versatility of her prodigious intellect, 
this good lady now proceeds to treat of “ Domestic 
Servants,” and waxes so fervent on this much-vexed 
question, that her feelings become too much for her, and 
she breaks forth into song, or what the uneducated would 
perhaps cali doggrel. Then there is a long chapter 
entitled “Tea-table Talk, Musings, Memories, and 
Criticisms,” a rather large order at first sight, but 
capable, perhaps, of being briefly summarised as 
“twaddle.” We are told, for example, how she and 
her family once heard a bell ringing in the night, which 
could not be accounted for, and the recollection of this 
weird incident kindles anew the poetic flame within her, 
and she again gives vent to the voice of melody, this 
time to the tune of the “‘ Mysterious Knell.” We are 
vastly entertained, of course, with the story of the house- 
keeper who could never tell the time, and in fact with all 
the little bits of spite, scandal, and pusillanimity, which 
appear to have been the standing dish on this highly 
intellectual tea-table. ‘The reminiscence of these festive 
repasts is more than the highly-strung nerves of such a 
delicate exotic as Mrs. Dobell can be expected to endure, 
and, by way of compensation, she concludes her volume 
with a chapter on “ Hours of Lonely Meditation in the 
Picture Gallery of Memory,” adding a foot-note to the 
effect that “every one of these pictures is strictly painted 
from life.” Very much so, we should imagine ; but we 
may be pardoned, perhaps, if we hazard a conjecture 
that ‘‘Memory’s Collection” would not realise very much 
if brought to the hammer. Now, however, she has fallen 
into a vein of “sweetest melancholy,” and can only 
telieve her aching heart by another relapse into rhyme. 
Half-a-dozen stanzas on an interesting young man who 
was last heard of in the backwoods of New Zealand— 
‘we did not know, by the way, that there were any—and 
then, O welcome sight, THE END. 


In one of the best known “ Letters to his Son,” Lord 
Chesterfield thus speaks, irreverently, but, as some think, 
not altogether without point and common sense, of 
women : “They are a numerous and loquacious body ; 
their hatred would be more prejudicial than their friend- 
ship can be advantageous to you. A general com- 
plaisance and attention to that sex is therefore established 
by custom, and certainly necessary.” And then he gives 
some hints for what he considers the most judicious 
treatment of women by men, premising that appreciation 
of their mental qualities is what they especially value. 
It is a pity that no Manual exists on the treatment of 
women by women. Were this the case, it is just possible 
that the author of “Young Mrs, Jardine” might have 
escaped the denunciation to which Mrs. Dobell has 
subjected her. As it is, we think this outrageous exhibi- 
tion of personal animosity under the transparent veil of 
literary criticism is probably without a parallel in modern 
letters. We can readily understand how it is that sensible 
women are themselves the most earnest opponents of 
plans for giving them and their sisters greater prominence 
in the world. We shall, we trust, be keeping well within 
the limits of legitimate criticism if we bring our notice of 
this preposterous mixture of spitefulness and imbecility to 
a close by declaring that our heart bleeds for A/r. Horace 
Dobell, who must, we fear, enjoy more than abundant 
experience of that ghastly phenomenon mentioned, for 
our warning, by the son of David, to wit, “a continual 
dropping in a very rainy day.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Chain of Life in Geological Times: a Sketch of the 
Origin and. Succession of Animals and Plants. By J. W. 
Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S. Nee ag Tract Society.)—Any 
popular exposition of geological facts which a master in 
science of Dr. Dawson’s reputation ee is always 
worthy of attention, albeit the learned head of McGill Col- 
lege, Montreal, has within the last year or two issued such a 
number of books, all more or less of the same nature, 
one begins to doubt whether quality and quantity always 
keep pace with each other in these volumes. In his “Story 
of the Earth and Man,” Dr. Dawson discussed the main 
facts of geology from the systematic text-book point of view. 
In the present little treatise he takes up the chief fossils, and 
instructs the reader in regard to their history, for the most 
part from the vantage ground which is supplied by the dis- 
coveries in palzontology. He has really nothing new to tell 
us, nor perhaps in an essentially “ popular” treatise would it 
be advisable to embody anything save well-tried data. Like 
his previous volumes, the egies is essentially “ orthodox.” 
It abjures Darwin and all his works, and warns the reviewer 
that though the author is not unwilling to receive his 
“ comments with attention and gratitude,” he would “ depre- 
cate the use of them in the interest of those coteries which 
are at present engaged in the effort to torture nature into a 
confession of belief in the doctrines of a ‘materialistic or 
agnostic philosophy.” In other words, Dr. Dawson is, like 
a good many other writers, quite prepared to be criticised so 
long as the critic agrees with him, Our space will not admit 
of trying conclusions with an author who thus almost pro- 
vokes such a combat on the threshold of his book. It is 
sufficient to say that “ The Chain of Life,” like the rest of Prin- 
cipal Dawson’s books, exhibits at once his meritsas an observer 
and his weakness asa reasoner. Again and again have we had 
occasion to note the acuteness of the Canadian geologist in 
detecting and recording facts, and his illogicality in drawing 
conclusions therefrom. His data in this volume—though as 
we feel bound to note carefully selected with a view to support 
his doctrines—are, as a rule, sufficiently accurate. Never- 
theless we are decidedly inclined to make an exception in 
favour of the statement on page 203. On what grounds, 
might we ask, have “the Canadian geologists shown that 
“the so-called Miocene of Greenland ” is “really Eocene ? 
No Canadian geologist has, we believe, ever visited that 
country, and assuredly no one has had better opportunities 
of arriving at the truth than the English, Swedish, and 
Danish naturalists, who have alone examined that frozen 
land, or than Professor Heer, who has described their col- 
lections. Indeed, Principal Dawson is, in this volume, as 
hopelessly astray in his views of the glacial theory as in his 
former ones, and it seems that he is now too old to learn a 
sounder view. Indeed, looking at the present book as a 
whole, we consider that its main value is in the excellent 
illustrations which are so profusely scattered through its 
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es. But though useful to geologists who may not have 
a access to Toe in the places where they originally 
appeared, they are practically worthless to those for whose 
instruction they are intended. In the vast majority of cases 
the species figured are American, and therefore can never 
come before the English reader. The temptation for Dr. 
Dawson to illustrate his books cheaply by use of “old 
blocks” from his own and other people’s writings was no 
doubt great. The result has, nevertheless, been unfortunate ; 
for while the book is interesting it is virtually of little 
value in this quarter of the world. Again, we think it ought to 
have been mentioned that opposite pages 165 and 233 of the 
volume are to be found, without any acknowledgment of the 
fact, identically the same cuts as are on pages 219 and 301 
of “The Story of the Earth.” The frontispiece in this 
volume and the cut on page 66 of the other book are also 
identical. The volume is very prettily got up, and, excepting 
the faults mentioned, is worthy of confidence from the reader. 
The title page is not dated. A date is always essential on a 
scientific book so that the reader may know how far he may 
rely on the facts being abreast .of the state of knowledge. 
Hence we consider the growing practice of publishers to 
omit any clue to the year of the issue of their books is 
worthy of reprobation. aaa oa is it essential that a 
Religious Society should be above such “ tricks of trade” as 
omitting dates to the title page and preface of a scientific 
book, which if not up to the level of knowledge is worse than 
useless. 


Shaw's Farm. By Mrs. Frederick Locker. (The Re- 
ligious Tract Society.)—This very touching and pleasingly 
written story, healthily devoid of cant, narrates the upbring- 
ing from childhood to conceited youth of a young rustic, 
whose pride goes before a fall in the great city, from the 
miserable results of which he is reclaimed, and returns to his 
country home a wiser and better man. 


A Daring Voyage across the Atlantic Ocean, (Griffith and 
Farran.)—It is a difficult problem to determine the place 
to be assigned to the two brothers who, in forty-five days, 
successfully crossed the Atlantic in the Dory auéilus, the 
dimensions of which are given as “19 feet long, 6 feet 
7 inches wide, 3 feet deep.” The danger and dis- 
comfort of such an undertaking can be gathered from the 
pages which record the log of the mariners, whom some will 
call foolhardy, and others bold adventurers. It is certain 
that no possible advantage can result from such under- 
takings, but if anyone is interested in the story, here it is, 
legibly printed and duly padded with germane stuff, and 
tricked out with sundry illustrations. 


The Cow. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—The anonymous 
author of this Guide to the keeping and proper using of the 
“milky mothers of the herd” claims to be practically 
acquainted with his subject. We fancy that his work will be 
most appreciated by “‘those amateurs resident in the country 
or in the outskirts of our large towns who keep cows,” but 
he also aims to serve the professional farmer by his sum- 
mary of recently introduced scientific methods of dairy 
farming. There is a fair amount of useful facts and figures, 
but there is a good deal of superfluous verbiage, and an 
absence of information which might be well looked for, 
especially in the chapter headed “ Cheese.” The so-called 
“Kerry” heifer, figured on page 20, looks more like an 
attempt to pourtray one of the peculiar breed called 
“ Dexters.” 


A World Empire. By James Stanley Little. (Bradstock 
and Caslake.)—That the English race will colonise the whole 
world, that the England of the future will be the ruling 
power, and that the English language will become universal, 
these are the grounds on which Mr. James Stanley Little 
bases avigorous piece of pleading in favour of the policy of 
uniting, the colonies to the mother-country as closely as 
possible, Mr. Little proclaims himself to be a follower of 
Lord Beaconsfield, and he looks upon a separatist colonial 
policy as one of the gravest political and national errors. 
We need hardly say that we concur entirely in Mr. Little’s 
views, in support of which he adduces many arguments 
which, if not altogether new, are stated clearly and forcibly. 
The author’s connection with the Cape Times and the Natal 
Mercury has, naturally afforded him excellent opportunities 


of studying his subject in one of the most important of the 
English colonies. 


Youth's Companion and Counsellor. By W. Chambers, 
LL.D. New edition. (W. and R. Chambers.)—We wel- 
come the appearance of a new edition of this admirable little 
‘boo Embracing wider ground than Todd’s “ Students’ 
Manual,” its tone is quite as healthy and stimulating as that 
of the American work, without being so exclusively theolo- 
‘gical. No better book:could. be chosen as a present fora 
young boy. 2 


Paxton's Flower Garden. By Professor Lindley and Sir 
Joseph Paxton, Revised by Thomas Baines, F.R.HLS, 
Part I. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)—It was a happy 
thought of Messrs. Cassell and Co. to bring out a re-issue of 
Sir Joseph Paxton’s famous work. To Mr. Thomas Baines 
has been entrusted the task of bringing the work into har- 
mony with the latest results of botanical discovery. Much 
of the original has been re-written, and Part I. contains two 
excellent coloured plates as well as smaller wood engravings, 
The paper and printing are both of the best. 


The scattered records which prove that the great engineer- 
ing enterprise which Lord Palmerston looked on as impos- 
sible or undesirable, but which De Lesseps accompli 
and of which England has become the greatest share- 
holder, was, 2,500 years ago, successfully carried ig 
by the Egyptians, have been collected by Karl Blind in the 
July number of A/inerva. The canal of the Pharaohs, or 
rather that begun by Nechoh and completed by Darius, was 
filled up by order of the Khaliph El Musseer Abul Kadur, 
The observations on the importance of securing some con- 
trol over the route of the modern excursion to the ancient 
waterway deserve close attention. An article on “ Yachts 
and Yachting in the Mediterranean” contains some inte- 
resting information. 

The Darwin Craze. By the Rev. F. O. Morris, B.A. 
(W. Poole.)—This is a very foolish little work. It consists 
of an introduction, a paper on “ The Plumage of Birds and 
Butterflies,” and numerous advertisements of other books by 
the same author. In reality it is a very weak and poorly- 
written attempt to cast ridicule upon Mr. Darwin and his 
work on “The Origin of Species,” published some twenty- 
one years ago. It is much to be regretted that unwise 
ornithological theologians will take up an attitude of hos- 
tility towards science. It is theology and not science that 
will suffer in the long run. 


Notes on Sketching Tours. By an Architect (Mr. Henry 
Taylor). (Office of the British Architect.\—There is real 
pleasure to be derived from following Mr. Taylor upon his 
delightful tours, if even only in the imagination. Sketch 
book and pen in hand “An Architect” has wandered over 
most of England and much of the Continent, noting what- 
ever reveals the skill, the power, the quaint and weird fan 
or the spirit of devotion, of the builders of the old days 
belfry, pillar, strong church tower, grotesque gargorle, 
delicate filagree tracery, and stained glass window. 
are only notes which are jotted down, and the letterpress is 
not eloquent, but merely explanatory ; yet in the book there 
is matter for abundant thought and calm enjoyment. To 
many a young architect the well-planned tours and good 
practical suggestions will be invaluable. 


Geological Survey of Victoria. Report of Progress by the 
Secretary for Mines, No. VI. (Melbourne: John Ferres. 
London ; Triibner and Co.)—Owing to the temporary stop- 
page of the field operations, this volume of the Report is not 
so voluminous as the last. Nevertheless, as far as it goes 
it is very complete. The maps are numerous and well 
executed, and when the survey is finished we shall have a 
pod accurate knowledge indeed of the resources of the 
colony. (a3 


There is much to attract attention in the current number 
of the Melbourne Review, and yet our colonial friends do not 
refresh us quite as we hoped they might. It is disappointing 
to find that the same questions which vex us here are vexing 
them, and that they are even several stages behind us in the 
solution of some difficulties. The article which gives most 
pleasure is that on “ An English Humourist,” by Mr, Arthur 
P. Martin. The Fortnightly Review lately discovered 2 
new poet in the person of Mr. James Tuomson, and the 
Melbourne Review, with very good show of reason, has now 
discovered a new humourist in Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
author of “ Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes.” “The 
Recent Elections” is a powerful attack on the Ministry of 
Mr. Graham Berry, and the “ Situation in Europe” is stated 
to be very grave by Mr. A. M. Topp. “The Credibility of 
Miracles” is good, as, indeed, being a reproduction 
Hume, it could not help being. The other contributions are 
varied, and the poetry is much below the average of maga- 
zine verse. 








WHITE AND SouND TEETH are indispensable. to personal 
attraction, and to health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
Rowlands’ Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice, compound of Oriental ingrédients, is of 
inestimable value in preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the 
gums, and in giving a pleasing fragrance to the breath. It eradicate tartar 
from the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves 
the enamel,-to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness. Sold ‘by Chemists and 
Perfumers. Ask for ‘‘ Rowlands’ Odonto.” . 
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POETRY. 


Palace and Prison, and Fair Geraldine. Two Tragedies. 
By the Author of “ Ginevra” and “The Duke of Guise.” 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—If to treat the tragical episodes of 
history in an ostensibly dramatic form be to write tragedy, 
then is the author of these dramas a fellow-craftsman of 
fEschylus and Shakespeare. If, however, the writing of 
tragedy involves something more than the production of an 
inordinate quantity of dialogue, whose want of point is not 
atoned for by any particular beauty of thought or language ; 
if the division of a subject into acts and scenes, if exits, 
entrances, and stage directions, fail to confer the freedom of 
that lofty fellowship, then we fear it must be held that the 
author of “Palace and Prison” and “ Fair Geraldine,” of 
“Ginevra” and “The Duke of Guise,” has inaccurately 
described the several efforts of his muse. “Palace and 
Prison” treats of Babingten’s conspiracy, and the death of 
Mary Queen of Scots; “Fair Geraldine” of the fall of the 
Earl of Essex. The chief idea which their perusal gives rise 
to, is a wonder why they were written at all, so vague, so 
loose, so wanting in dramatic coherency are they. This is 
especially the case with the former.. When a writer is 
justified by an actual success on the stage, parts which are 
obviously weak, from the purely literary standpoint, share in 
the general zzdu/to of a dramatic triumph ; and a dramatist 
may allow himself to sacrifice his finest perceptions of fitness 
to the exigencies of sentiment or effect. But when the 
abundance of verbiage and the lack of salient incident pre- 
clude the idea that the writer of a drama can dream of claim- 
ing the dramatic benefit of clergy, a test severer than that of 
mere footlight fitness may fairly be applied. There is only 
one supposition which, after a careful perusal of “ Palace and 
Prison,” suggests itself as an explanation of the phenomenon 
of five acts devoid of interest and unadorned by poetic fancy; 
and this is, that the author fails to recognise that dulness in 
blank verse is still dulness, and that a quasi-archaic diction 
does not make trite commonplaces into original epigrams. 
That he has no great temptation to draw upon a fund of 
pathos, or even soutionsenaler, is abundantly proved by the 
conclusion of the fourth and the fifth acts, where the closing 
scenes of Mary Stuart’s life afford an easy opportunity for 
their display to a sympathetic writer. But bald common- 
place is still the order of the day, except perhaps when the 
Queen remarks : 

The sun no more will warm me, nor the moon 
Look on me with cold d/ankless eye ! 
or that 


The sun looks wan and pale . . . as if he felt 
The shadow of a grave pass o’er his disk. 


The versification is perhaps a little less faulty than in 
“ Ginevra” and “ The Duke of Guise,” but lines of most 
disagreeable inaccuracy abound, of which we cull a few at 
random : 

*T were perchance too late! we look for tidings. 

Stands well with the Church, as it deserves. 

Take heed lest the Church should withdraw her arm. 

Might lead to further search—would prove perilous. 

Before the council for matter of form, 


We also find “ Evangile” for Evangelist, “ No fear!” as 
an answer of Burleigh’s to Elizabeth, and numerous pro- 
verbial utterances paraphrased into blank verse, which 
strengthens our belief that the author cannot see through the 
disguise of metrical form into the real nature of his dramatic 
and philosophic concepts. 

“ Fair Geraldine” is decidedly superior to “ Palace and 
Prison ;” indeed, one passage at the beginning of Act v. 
seems to indicate the presence of some poetic fire after all. 
Elizabeth on the night before the death of her proud 
favourite, is presented to us full of haughty anguish, 
longing to grant the pardon to humbled pride, which royalty 
will not let her extend to one still unbent. 


Will day ne’er dawn again? I cannot rest, 

Sleep hath ta’en wings from my uneasy bed, 

Night seems to cover me as in a tomb, 

Where all shapes of violent death mow at me 

As if the keys of fate hung at my girdle. 

. ; - No longer gentle eyes 

Bend on me in the streets, but threatening looks 

That speak as well a’ words. Give us back Essex! 

I would have made thee great with my own greatness. 
Oh, Essex, Essex !-but thy pride disdained 

Its earthly limits. 
Still this is but little wool for so much cry. -Yet-it may be 
that when the smoke, dust, and cinders. of unpraned ver- 
bosity have had their vent, a.store of real poetic fire will 
show itself. We would recommend the writer to abandon 
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for the present the historical drama, and to try his hand on 
some subject of the present day, and of general interest. By 
this means he will be less liable to be led astray by the 
fancied dignity of his characters, and will be free from the 
dangerous snare of archaic diction. Genius being an 
unbounded capacity for taking pains, to produce four such 
tragedies must be taken as at least an indication of the 
possession ofthe immortal principle. At present to read four 
such tragedies is proof positive of its possession. 


Fragments of Verse. By Henrietta M. Duff. (Marcus 
Ward and Co,)—Among the poems, by one who is now no 
more, which compose this volume, there are abundant 
traces of a refined and delicate poetical taste, and a simple 
pathos which is not rare among our poetesses, but which 
always goes straight to the heart of the reader. There 
are at least two poems in this volume which, in their way, 
are excellent, “The Queen of the Season” and “To 
Lisette.” The Queen of the Season, after the brilliant ball, 
is weeping passionately : 

And wet is her pillow, where, lonely, 

The throbbing white face has been laid— 
Can the Queen of the Season be only 

A poor little woe-begone maid? 


So close up the curtains above her, 
Put by her ball dress and her gloves— 
The smiles are for those who may love her ! 
The tears for the one whom she loves ! 
With Lisette it is impossible to believe that it is winter-time 
again, 
For the breath of the roses still lingers 
About you the whole of the day ; 
And the touch of your little pink fingers 
Is softer than zephyrs in May ; 
And your voice has the nbtes of a starling, 
All trickling and tender and clear : 
But I don’t think you'll guess yet my darling, 
What makes it so sweet to my ear. 


Perhaps ’tis because you are merely 
A dear little six-year old chil 

Or perhaps ’tis because you are nearly 

tall as a reed, and as wild ; 

Or perhaps ’tis for cheating the seasons, 
For making us winter forget, 

Or perhaps—here’s the best of all reasons— 
Perhaps ’tis I love you, Lisette ! 


To such a sample no meed of praise need be added. 





STRAY LEAVES. 


inte mectbiaiiicd 


Since its establishment in 1861 the Glasgow Institute of 
Fine Arts has done good service in the cause of art instruc- 
tion and the elevation of public taste. The e with 
which it is conducted is quite exhilarating, and forms a 
worthy example for some o societies we could name. At 
its galleries in Sauchiehall Street there is now on view the 
first Exhibition of Works in Black and White ever held-in 
Scotland, to which many artists of the highest standing at 
home and on the Continent have contributed. Taken as a 
whole the Exhibition is of t interest and attraction ; but 
it is chiefly remarkable for the admirable collection of 
etchings, in which is represented every living worker of note 
in this branch of art. ere is also an instructive loan col- 


lection of the works of Sam Bough and Paul Chalmers, 


names which are likely to take high rank in artistic records, 
and last, but by no means least, a series of seventy-one 
plates from the Liber Studiorum., 


The Honour Lists of the first B.A., first B.Sc., and the pre- 
liminary scientific (M.B.) examinations of the University of 
London have been published. We see that the candidates 
of the competing sex have secured the only first-class honours 
in French for the first B.A., while in German, English, La 
girl graduates have taken a first, and several seconds an 
thirds. In mathematics, also chemistry and botany, .the 
B.Sc. and preliminary M.B. lists contain. the names of 
students of ord College and’Newnham Hall. 

has been 


Colonel L. F. Kostenko, who for twelve 
attached to the Intelligence Department of the Turkestan 


army, and who leaves St, ‘Petersburg this week eee to 
of the 


take. up a special ap intment on the staff of: eral 
aaa anereel Po Mr. C. Marvin the translation 


| voluminous military work on Central Asia which he has jast 


ublished in Russia... Mr, Marvin will complete first a work 
n hand on “ Merv. and _ the Turcomans,” and then pul 
Kostenko’s translation: under the title of “The Staff Officer's 
Guide and Statesman’s Handbook to Central Asia.” 
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Advices which we have received from Russia state that 
the Danish explorers Tegner and Hage, sent by the King of 
Denmark to report upon the inland resources of Siberia, 
have arrived at Verone, the capital of the Kuldja region, 
where General Kaufmann is now staying with his staff. 

The Russian literary news is as under :—The current 
number of the monthly review Rooshki Vestnik contains a 
long article on Alfred Huth’s “ Life and Writings of Henry 
Thomas Buckle,” and a translation of the article “ Modern 
Horse-racing,” from the Edinburgh Review. The artist 
Nikitin is dead. A work on Universal Geography has just 
been brought out in the Armenian language at Tiflis by 
M. Simoniantseff. The subscription for erecting a monu- 
ment at St. Petersburg in memory of the poet Pushkin is a 
failure, barely £500 having been subscribed. The Rooski 
Starina this month contains an account of the Afghan 
embassy to Russia in 1833. The Academy of Sciences has 
issued a “German Grammar of the Kurdish Language” (“ Kur- 
dische Grammatik”),"prepared at its expense by Ferdinand 
Yusti. M. Nemerovitch-Dantchenko has in hand a new 
work on the Turkish war, this time a novel. Dostoevsky 
is said to be engaged on a romance of the time of Nicholas. 
A biography of the late Empress is in course of prepara- 
tion. 


Near Dorpat, in the Russian Baltic Provinces, has just 
been unearthed the remains of a box containing twenty 
Swedish coins, dating from 1576 to 1600, a number of Revel 
coins struck in 1539, and others, of Riga origin, manufac- 
tured in 1575. It is believed that the box must have been 
buried during the invasion of Dorpat by the Poles in 1603. 

A Philosophical Society is in course of formation at St. 
Petersburg. 

The Russian journalistic notes this week are as follow: 
The death is announced of Ivan Nikolaevitch Rumiankeff, 
editor of the illustrated journal Zoofch (The Ray). His 
career was curious. For many years he was a barge boy on 
the Volga, and, joining a Caspian caravan bound for Persia 
one summer, he was captured by the nomads, and lived for 
many years prisoner among them. Being ransomed at 
length, he returned to Russia with a knowledge of several 
Oriental languages, and, after educating himself, became a 
very successful ene A new weekly journal is an- 
nounced, entitled the Grates’ Library of Works of Fiction. 
It seems, according to the prospectus, that the advertise- 
ments are to cost 20 copecks (6d¢.) a number, and the fiction 
is to be given free. A new fashion paper is sanctioned, 
called Mode i Rookodelié. Mr.*L. A. Ilinsky has been 
appointed editor of the Russian Musical Listok, Stanislaus 
Ostrovsky editor of the Polish journal, Véwa, and N. Aga- 
pitoff editor of the Reports and Transactions of the Siberian 
Branch of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society. 
Permission has been given to the proprietor of the fort- 
nightly ///ustrirovanni Mir (Illustrated World) to make his 

ublication a weekly one. The Censor has sanctioned the 
insertion of illustrations in the Shakhmatni Listok (Chess 
Mercury). The Lettish journal, Regas Lapa, has changed 
its title to Baltijas Wehsinesis, The programme of the 
Odessa Listok and Donskoi Listok has been extended by 
righ The China correspondent of the Movoe Vremya, 
M. Skalkovsky, has arrived at his scene of operations. 

At the close of the recent Sydney Exhibition, the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales purchased for the Art Gallery of 
the colony a number of black and white drawings, which 
had been exhibited by the proprietors of the Graphic. 
Among them are.drawings by Messrs. Benjamin Constant, 
Charles Green, E. J. Gregory, John Charlton, Hubert Her- 
komer, A.R.A., William Small, Henry Woods, Arthur 
Hopkins, J. C. Dollman, Frank Holl, A.R.A., and J. E. 
Hodgson, R.A. 

We have received from the proprietors of the Graphic a 
select impression from the wood-block of the first of a series of 
reproductions of the “ A so of Beauty” recently exhibited at 
the Graphic Gallery in Grafton Street. The one chosen to 
begin with is from the picture by Mr. Frank Dicksee, and the 
engraving executed by Mr. Roberts is an admirable example 
of the best style of English work. It is immeasurably 
superior in texture and finish, as well as in artistic feeling, to 
=. yet produced by the American wood-engravers, 
Other engravings from the originals of Sir F. Leighton, 
Messrs. Calderon, Long, Leslie, Tissot, Story, &c., are 
announced as in preparation. 

__We are informed that the Magazine of Art in October 
will have its number of pages extended, and the size of the 
page considerably enlarged, the price being increased to one 
shilling monthly. 

A Russian publishing firm has entered into negotiations 
with Mr, Darwin for the exclusive right of translation into 
Russia of his new work on natural history. 





Captain Weil, a French officer who has created a reputa- 


tion for himself by his military works on Russia, has brought 
out two very valuable volumes on the Russian army, tome 
premier being entitled, “Les Forces Militaires de la Russie,” 
and tome second, “ Organisation du Commandement et des 


Services en Temps de Paix et en Temps de Guerre.” 
Those who are interested in the tanning industry will have 


an opportunity afforded them on September 1 of examining 
the working and results of the Chrome tanning process 
invented by Dr. Henzeling. The Eglinton Chemical Com- 
pany, of Glasgow, will on that date open their new exhibi- 


tion of tannery in Glebe Street to all visitors. For the 


process is claimed a better yield in weight, greater economy 


and rapidity, combined with greater imperviousness and 
durability. 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A Love’s Gamut, and other Poems.—C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Albion’s Fall.—E. W. Allen. 

Cunningham, H.S.—Disputed Points in Indian Financeand Taxation. W. H. 
Allen and Co. 

Edwards, Amelia B.—Lord Brackenbury. 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

Mayer, Conrad Ferdinand.—Der Heilige. Leipsig : H. Haeffel. 

Morris, Rev. F. O.—The Darwin Craze. W. Poole. 

Robinson, James F.—British Bee Farming. Chapman and Hall. 

Sherer, J. W., C.S.I.—The Conjurer’s Daughter. W. H. Allen and Co. 

Todd, A. B.—The Circling Year and other Poems. Elliot Stock. 

W. S.—The Death of Evander. A Dramatic Poem. Oxford: J. Vincent. 

Weatherley, Lionel.—Ambulance Lectures. Fifth Thousand. Griffith and 
Farran. 

White, Richard Grant.—Everyday English: Sampson Low, Marston and Co. 

Whitworth, George Clifford.—A Personal Statement of Religious Belief. 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Yonge, Charlotte M.—Love and Life. 2 vols. Macmillan and Co. 
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1. Professor DARWIN. 13. Professor OWEN. 

2. ALFRED TENNYSON. 14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 

3. THOMAS CARLYLE. 15. DEAN STANLEY. 

4. Professor RUSKIN. 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. ) 
5. Professor TYNDALL. 17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE,. 
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10. MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., | 22. Dr. HOOKER. 
D.C.L., LL.D. 23. H. W. LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 
11. Professor HUXLEY. LL.D. 
12, GEORGE MACDONALD. 24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 


25. Professor J. R. SEELEY, M.A 

The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 15s. 2a.; six months, 7s. 7a.; 
three months, 3s. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 

Advertisements for the current week's EXAMINER should 
reach the Office not latex than 5 P.M. on Thursday. 

Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 

Any difficulty in obtaining the EXAMINER should be at 
once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER. 

The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News-. 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 


Paris.—Zhe EXAMINER 7s on sale at Mons. Nillson's, 


212 Rue de Rivoli, where it can be had on Saturday 
Afternoon. 


BERLIN— Zhe EXAMINER can be had at Herr Plath’s, 
Mohrenstrasse 9; and Herr Max Meyer, Unter den 
Linden 33. 

VIENNA.—TZhe EXAMINER is for sale at the Woener 
Zeitungsbureau, I. Wollzeile 6. 
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FOR SALE, 


. | ‘HE COPYRIGHT of THE ST. JAMES’S 
MAGAZINE. Price £50. 
Apply to Mr. W. Leaner, Solicitor, 28 Portland Street, Southampton. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, 
1880. No. DCCLXXIX. Price 2s. 6d. 








Contents. 
THE PILLARS OF THE STATE. 


DR. WORTLE’S SCHOOL.—Part V. 
THE BAYARD OF THE EAST. 

A WEEK IN ATHENS. 

A LASTING MEMORY. 


BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND.—Part X. :—A Ralip oF THE 
Mvyatuis.—Tue Brack Troopers: Pursuit AND ATTACK.—LOVE 
IN THE Busu. 


NEW NOVELS :— 
Sseconp TuHovGuTs.—Mary ANERLEY.—POET AND PEER. 
Trovus_esomMe DauGutTers.—A Mopern Greek Heroine.—THe 
Ecoist. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


For SepTemMBER 1880, price 2s. 6d. 
Ireland. By James Anthony Froude. 
A Real “ Saviour of Society.” By Sedley Taylor. 
A Few more Words on National Insurance. By the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Carnarvon. 





Fiction—Fair and Foul. III. (Byron.) By John Ruskin. 

The Thoroughbred Horse—English and Arabian. By W. Scawen Blunt. 
English—Rational and Irrational. By Fitzgerald Hall. 

A Colorado Sketch. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Dunraven. 

The Egyptian Liquidation. By Edward Dicey. 

Hypnotism. By G. J. Romanes. 

Frangois Villon. By John Payne. - 

The Burials Bill and Disestablishment. By the Rev. Canon Berry. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., London. 





THE HANDY VOLUME. MARRYAT. 
In 32mo., paper covers, 1s. each ; cloth gilt, 1s. 6¢., postage 1}. 


The Handy Volume Edition of Captain Marryat’s Novels, the most com 
and portable novels for travellers or for seaside reading. _ 


ETER SIMPLE, “The King’s Own,” “ Midship- 

n_ Easy,” “ Rattlin the Reefer,” ‘“ i eend. Mildmay, ” “ Newton 

Forster, ae Percival Keene,” ‘‘ The Pacha of Many Tales,” ‘‘ Japhet in Search 
ofa Father,” and “‘ The Dog Fiend. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
In crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 3. 6d. each ; by post, 3s. rod. 


H* ARDY SHRUBS, with Descriptions of the most 
pular Kinds, and pate Directions for their Culture and Use. By 
W. D. pene with Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 


BRITISH FERNS, and THEIR ALLIES. By Tuomas Moors, 
F, LS. F.H.S. With Coloured Plates. 
% GARDENING at a GLANCE. Being practical Directions to the 
Amateur for every month in the year. By Gzorce GLENNy. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 
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NEW NOVELS FOR THE SEASIDE. 
In fancy boards, price 2s. each, by post 28 stamps. 
“[ HE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER. By Mark 


Hope. 


GREAT GRENFELL GARDENS. By the Author of “‘ Jennie of the 
rince’s,” 


FETTERLESS. By the Author of “ Great Grenfell Gardens.” 
JOHN CALDIGATE. By Antuony TRo.vopre. 
THE HAZELHURST MYSTERY. By J. S. Lioyp. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 
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Quilter. 
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Price 7d. 
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Light and Life. T " 
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Four Poetical Pieces. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
By D. Curistrz Murray. Chapters XXX.—XXXIII. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, London: and Edinburgh. 
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With Illustrations by Gzorce pu Maugier and W. SMALL, 
CONTENTS. 


White Wings: A Yachting Romance. CW: ith an Iilustration.) Chapter 
XLIV.—“ Ye are welcome, Glenogie!" XLV.—The Equinoctials at Last. 
XLVI.—“Flieh! Auf! Hinaus!” 


The Growth of Sculpture. By Grant Allen. 
Game. 


The Pavilion on the Links. (In Two Parts.) Chap. I.—Tells how I camped 
in Graden Sea-Wood, and beheld a t in the Pavilion. II.—Tells of the 
Nocturnal Landing fromthe Yacht. III.—Tells how I became acquainted 
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A Gossip about Madeira: the Desertas and Teneriffe. 
Two Beggars. (A Sketch from Life.) By John Dangerfield, 
The Seamy Side of Letters. 


Washington Square. By Henry James, Jun. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapters XIX. to XXIV. 
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Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—2-light, 17/; 3 40. 50/; 5 do. £4 4/ 
Kitcheners—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft., £30 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, 
Mats, &c.° oes 
Garden Tools howe etn 
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LIF EH 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 





The Number of “ LIFE” for August 28, published Thursday Morning, 
contains— 


HOW TO SPEND A SUNDAY IN PARIS. 
CARTOON PHOTOTYPE :—Miss LINDA DIETZ, 
A LITTLE RUN FROM TOWN. 

MUSIC IN AMSTERDAM. 

STRANGE NEWS FROM STAMBOUL. 


THE VINDICTIVE FLY: 
By the Tiny TRAVELLER. 


THE ORIGINAL GOOBY : 
A Tale : By Major ArTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


136 STRAND. — PRICE SIXPENCE. 








THE EXAMINER. 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 3d. 





CONTENTS OF No. 3,786, AUGUST 21, 1880. 
Political and Social Notes. 





Law and Order in Ireland. Afghanistan. 
Edinburgh Provincialism. A London Municipality. 
The New Royal College of Music. 

Insurance Companies. 





The Dread of Dearer Money. 
The Peruvian Bondholders and their Committee. 





Phonetic Spelling. 





Curiosities of the Search-Room. 
A Book Town. Realism. 
A Pleasure Trip in India. 





fe of Dr. Doyle. Christian Civilisation in India. 
Esthetics of Musical: Art. 
Novels. Current Literature. 
Stray Leaves. New Books and New Editions. 





Subscription, post free, 15s. 2d. per annum. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 


DT ANTAGEA. 
vd he Sy eoMOD ous 
Are manufactured 





ee Aen —The  Giseene common to 


to — climate and endangering ‘man’s ph sein a alwa 
may ~ mp Signed ma their effects removed by timely 
i ee per time. Holloway's s Pills are acaott 
Ide mie Lesteenpeinn deine ene 
organs, and the most innocent aperient can rescri 
The Ted is epeiion to all alike, young or a4, robust or delicate ; it 
controls all of the bowels. After the 


an 
Promote, and intensify the good wt er ov bom pet 


AvéuSt 28) 1880, 
BRAND. “AND. he 


CONOHNTRATED BEEF THA,’ 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. ” OAT 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS, 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


SoLe AppreEss.—No. 11 LitTTLt STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 





THE 
UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL ro 
IN ENGLAND. 





The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information; on-all- matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad: © '»»/! * 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





FRry’s 
Fry's CARACAS COCOA, 
C OCOA. A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
“ A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
F GUARANTEED PURE. 
R Y’ 
S | Fry's Cocoa EXTRACT. 
* Pure oa onl 
CG oc oO A. The Siguucen Oil Reiaiied 


J. & FRY and SOWS. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ . 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 
Containing Latest Purchasesof Rare, EARLY PRINTED, AND Curtous Wo 
Lisprary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, Seseqen ans 
MISCELLANEOUS Books. 


UFNELL PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 13 and 18 


ANSON ROAD, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, 
bath room, with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Con- 
venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, for three years’ agreement, £80 and £ 
annum. No. 13 is detached, or both may be sold.—Apply to Messrs. POWYS, 
Solicitors, x Lincoln’ - Inn Fields, or to Messrs. BOOT TH, Agents to the Estate; 
284 Camden Road, 











Lil’ Hi: 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 


LIFE 
Is written by the most popular Authors of the day, both at home and abroad. 
LIFE er 
Contaies Be Social, Musical, Literary, and Critical Notes of the Week by the best 
LIFE 


Has Special Contributors in the chief Capitals of Europe and America, whose 
contributions are both instructive and amusing. 


The Pictures in LIFE have attained a universal celebrity. 
LIFE 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copy, 6d. 


Orrices—136 STRAND, W.C. 











EPPER’S QU ININE and I Q \. TONKG. rouses 
and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite 
all ) 





Po » Sores cae Senta specific 
remedy for neuralgia, — ion, fevers, chest and in wasting 
i 1 ‘tendencies, &c. Th frame is | ‘invigorated b 
disenses, scrofalet ¥ c. The whole greatly invigorated by 


the 
‘a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 6d. 

ie. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. re 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 

dT and colonel for'th Gayevekcd tillvconten ded ol oyoenomplot 
ill an omel for the cure o ia, biliousness, and all s oms 0! - 
gestion of the liver, which are morally oi beneath the shouldete, head-ache, 
wsiness, no appetite, furred tongue ble taste in the moraing, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
h and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford. Laboratory, London, 

whose name is on every label. Bottles, 25..9¢: Sold by all Chemists. - 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that uced bya direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It produces a perfectly natural e, and is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and ae growth of new hair. 
Sulphur being highly prized for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. _ It is most 
a le in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold. by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel» of the teeth 

becomes white, sound, and polished like i . It is exceedingly fragrant, and 

specially useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
1 Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


‘ C*ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 
of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to ‘‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems gm cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, “‘ Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It ducvove the animalcule which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
natural one ofthe skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 
2s. : 


WHISKERS AND MUSTAGCHIOS 


Are immediately produced 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT’S 


EINGSTON LOTION. 


1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


the day. 

KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
most other tions, has not any unpleasant smell. 

Le LOTION, forwarded to any address free from observation for 
1s. 6d. 

















RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 


Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best known remedy in all cases of Bruises, 

Sprains, Flesh-rents. &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6. ss. 6d., and ros. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. a 

RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


tions. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 

RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 
ordinary diet or labour. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. | These Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pains which long ex- 
posure to cold and wet produces. 


Note the Address—W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL. 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 
PYRETIUC SALINE. 


gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the Blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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MR..G. H. JOINES, 
-\ SURGEON-DENTIST,  - 
“$7 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free,"enélosed by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer, 





CONSULTATION FREE, 10 to 5s. 





: 3 Jan. 1877. 
“My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 


“S. G. HUTCHINS, 
‘* By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
“G, H. Jones, Esq.” Oe _ Q 
Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a‘cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—‘‘ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
eed ee — ren nearly all 
failing beneficial tiftuence’ over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


without which di 
(blood) is impossible. 
:* ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 


absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, 5. It will do for you what nothing 

ink, too, how very inexpensive it is 
h r treatments. As a 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, rss. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d, , 
"Holman Liver Pad Company, 10 Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 





ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 


years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 

by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 
y inconvenience.—Fo address on a stamped envelope, to DuRRANT 
Potts, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. , ? 


> P A 


B 


- + 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CHARtnc Cross, Lonpon, W.C. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney International Exhibition, 


1879, for ‘* Extracts of Meat and nutritious ions generally.” 


KO ’S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—tThe purest form 


of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. more nutritious than any other. 














OPF’S ESSENCE OF BEEF,—Especially adapted 
for invalids who can take no other form of nourishment. 


OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES,—Invaluable -to. those 


who have to fast long. 


k fre CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, comprising 


Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulligatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, 
Hotch Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 


Kote PREPARED MARROW, from Best Beef 
Marrow Bones. 


OPFS COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, Pre- 
serving the properties of Fresh Vegetables. 














OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and COFFEE. 
is With ond s wens Milk and Sugar. 
Seictione, Veckinet Tourists, &c. 
= EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CHARING Cross. 


by the Nobility, the Army, Navy. 
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a 
Awarded 1855. 





Awarded 1845. 


BILIN WATE Ss 


THE ROYAL TABLE WATER. 





Prise Medal, Gondon. 









Awarded 1862. Awarded 1873, 


DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 


From thé ‘ Lancer.”—*' The Bilin Water is rich in bicarbonate of soda, in sulphate of soda, and in free carbonic acid. It possesses a very pleasant taste, and 


” 


ought to be of service in the correction of acidity in the stomach, gout, &c. 
From the ‘‘ Mepicat Press ANp CIRCULAR.” — 


alkaline characteristics and its richness in the bicarbonates, it should be principally useful in restoring the impaire 
Road, E.C.—“ At the above Hospital the Bilin Water has been used with benefit in cases of 


also in gouty or rheumatic complications.” : 
From the Roya Hosp!Tat ror Diseases oF THE CHEsT, Cit 


acid dyspepsia, especially where morning vomiting has been the chief unpleasant accompaniment. 


*—‘On the Continent, the Bilin Water is very widely drank, both medicinally and as a table water.’ From its 


d mucous inembranes to their normal u 


er its administration the distressing epigastric 


have gradually disappeared, and food afterwards has been retained without difficulty.” 


LONDON-—100 Small Bottles, 42s.; 50 Large Bottles, 26s.; free delivered. 


Prices| CANNTRY100 Small Bottice, 40n{' 80 Latee Bottles; 90s. 
(In Original Cases, Carriage Paid.) 


BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILLES. 


These Pastilles are prepared from the Bir1n WATER by evaporation, and present an excellent remedy for Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, &c. 
Sold in ents of ceaneelent size at 2s., each box Bin about Sixty Pastilles. Pamphlet giving full particulars inside each box. 


Proprietor OF THE Sprincs :—PRINCE LOBKOWITZ, DUKE OF RAUDNITZ, at Bilin, Bohemia. 


SOLE IMPORTERS:— THE BILIN NATURAL MINERAL WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
27 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 





ENHAM | CHIMNEY PIECES, in Marble or 
and Carved Wood, in the Cinque Cento, Louis XVI., 
SONS. Queen Anne, Adam, and other styles. 
so WIGMORE STREET. 








ENHAM | STOVES, of every description, to 
and correspond with the above, including many Specially 
SONS. Designed and Modelled by the late Alfred Stevens. 





ENHAM | CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire- 
d 


places, also to correspond with the above, from special 
private designs. 


an 
SONS. 


ENHAM | COOKING APPARATUS AND 
d HEATING APPARATUS, for large or small establish- 


an 
SONS. ments. 


and for Public or Private Institutions. 


ENHAM | ENGINEERING, of every description, 
SONS. so WIGMORE STREET. 


FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 


[Bonus YEAR.| 


Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of 
Current Year. 
A Life Assurance Policy in Class B. not only secures a Sum at Death, but, 


_ consequence of the Special Bonus System, is one of the best Investments for 
oney. 








CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID cececccccecccessces ++++e&3,750,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE oeoesccccsccccccccecsece éakbeacks +. . 480,000 
INVESTED FUNDS....cccccssecessevesees erecsees esses 2,300,000 





NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving of 
Outlay to the Policyholder. 


LONDON : 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 








SPECIAL DEPOSIT RATES. 
G. BARKER & CO., 


BANKERS, 
39 & 40 MARK LANE, LONDON. 
(Established 1863.) 
CLeARING Bankers~THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
DEPOSITS of £10 and upwards received and receipts issued— 


OnDemand. . - 3$ per Cent. per Annum. 

Seven ee Notice. 74 es i Interest 
Fourteen Days’ Notice ‘Mas a payable 
Thirty Days’ Notice .  .5 os a4 Quarterly. 
Three Months’ Notice. ‘i 


An Extra Bonus of 1 per Cent. allowed on sums remaining on Deposit twelve 
complete months. 

Current accounts opened on the usual terms, and every description of Banking 
transacted. 





OYAL SCHOOL OF MINES.—DEPARTMENT 

OF SCIENCE AND ART. * 

During the Thirtieth Session, 1880-81, which will commence on October 1, the 

following COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS will be given: 


Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Biology. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 7 
Mineralogy. } By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S., Chair- 
Mining. man. 
Geology. By John W. Judd, F.R.S. 
A ied Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
Physics. By Frederick Guthrie. 
Metallurgy. _By W. Chandler Roberts, F.R.S. 
Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 
The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of becoming Associates are £ 30 in 
one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Labora- 
tories. 
Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £3 and £4 each. 
Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, Acting Mining 
Agents and Managers, may obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 
Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 
For Particulars (free) or for Official Prospectus (price 6d., by post 7d.) apply 
to the Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 


F. W. RUDLER, Registrar. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 


London. Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


PrEsSIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


COYOALEY DA 





This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 


aren 43 year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
£26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. . 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





Imperial Fire Insurance Company: 

(Established 1803.) 

r OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 


Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary: 





ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


From £5. Carriage Free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 
Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. srewstres Square, in the City of London ; and Published at 136 Strand, London, 
f Middlesex.—Saturpay, August 28, 1880. 
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